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r r AHE military factors in the war between Poland 

and Russia are very difficult to estimate. 

We know that the Polish army is well 
organised, well led and very well equipped—argely 
with British aeroplanes, guns and munitions. We are 
informed also that the Poles have the advantage of 
being able to employ a number of new British tanks 
of a type greatly superior in speed and armament 
to any that were ever employed on the Western front. 
The Russian army, on the other hand, is known to 
have been partially demobilised—for the spring sowing 
—and many of its units are scarcely more than skeleton 
formations. For some weeks, at any rate, all seems 
likely to go well for the Poles. But after that the 
balance of forces will change in favour of Russia, and 
it is impossible to guess how far the thange will go. 
Much depends upon what reserves of munitions the 
Poles have managed to accumulate, for it will be 
difficult for them to renew their supplies from the 
West now that they have shown their hand. But 
still more depends upon the attitude of the peasants 
in the country which they are overrunning. It is 
important to remember that whilst Polish enthusiasm 
for this war is mainly of a general imperialistic character, 
& very important motive is the desire of the Polish 
aristocrats to recover their Russian estates. In Vol- 
hynia and the Western Ukraine, as well as in Lithuania, 
the small Polish minority own, or used to own, a large 
proportion of the land. When they attempt to assert 
their rights as landlords a peasant rising is more than 
likely and then Pilsudski may share the fate of Denekin 


—and for much the same reasons. 
+ * * 


In any event, the new war is certain to have some 
very important results, Already it has united Russians 











in a way in which they have never been united since 
1917. It would be hard to-day to find a single Tsarist 
emigré in London or Paris whose sympathies and 
prayers are not with Brussiloff and his Red Armies. 
And there are signs that within a very short time 
all English parties, from the extreme Left to extreme 
Right, are likely to be united on the Russian side. 
It is just a year since General Haller, arriving in Warsaw 
at the head of the Polish Legion from France, declared 
that he would never sheathe his sword until the Polish 
Empire “ stretched from the Baltic to the Black Sea.” 
But few people then took the declaration seriously 
enough to protest against it. Now everyone is begin- 
ning to understand something of the insane irrespon- 
sibility of Polish Imperialism, and with that under- 
standing will certainly come an entirely new attitude 
towards Poland. It needs no close knowledge of 
local conditions to realise that if Poland should succeed 
in all that she has set out to accomplish, even to the 
extent of forcing the Bolshevik Russian Government to 
acknowledge her conquests, afresh war in Eastern Europe 
within two or three years will be not a probability 
but an absolute certainty. And it seems equally 
certain that in such a war the sympathies of prac- 
tically the entire world will be with Russia and that 
Poland will be crushed and possibly even destroyed. 
But perhaps that is the only way out of the present 


tangle of Eastern Europe. 
* * * 


Signor Nitti’s fall was no great surprise to those who 
had been watching the recent course of Italian politics. 
Its immediate occasion was a comparatively small 
matter—a strike last week by the postal and telegraph 
employees, and the general dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s handling of it. Behind this dispute, 
however, lies not only a vast industrial ferment, but 
widespread political discontent. Italian Labour has 
taken a strong line against the Peace terms and against 
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the imperialistic tendencies of successive Governments. 
The bourgeoisie, as a whole, believes that Italy has been 
cheated of her fair share of the spoils of victory. The 
Adriatic controversy has been an open sore ; the Turkish 
Treaty has aroused universal fury. It is no small 
achievement on Signor Nitti’s part to have weathered 
the storm for so long. The Catholics have attacked 
him for being too favourable to Labour; but if there 
has been any such favour, the Socialists have only 
acknowledged it with hostility. In this country his 
fall will be deplored, for he was working with the 
Jekyll rather than the Hyde in Mr. Lloyd George, and 
his weight was cast for a saner treatment of Germany 
and a genuine restoration of Europe. His successor, 
whether it be Signor Meda, the Catholic, or Giolitti 
or another, is not likely to have a very sure footing in 
the present state of Italian feeling. It may even be 
that Signor Nitti himself will come back. 
Pd i is 


There is something almost inspiriting about a “‘ blood- 
less revolution ” in Mexico, even when the adjective is 
qualified by the news that a massacre of prisoners in 
Mexico City included fifteen of the generals who abound 
in that extraordinary country. The story of the coup 
by which President Carranza was removed is so far 
known only through the most meagre cables, but even 
so it seems to be moderately clear. General Obregon 
could count, unmistakably, on the support of Carranza’s 
American enemies, who, ever since the legislation giving 
effect to the 1917 Constitution, with its retrospective 
nationalisation of mining and oil properties, have been 
in active alliance with every anti-Government leader 
or group. The immediate questions are: whether 
General Obregen will favour the holding of the presi- 
dential election, on July 4th; if so, whether he will 


be disposed to allow the nomination of a civilian candi-’ 


date, or whether he will attempt to establish his 
own dictatorship. Carranza has gone after three 
stormy years, during which he has been unable to 
reckon on a single element of security. Considering 
the strength and variety of the forces arrayed against 
him, he has done rather remarkably well. His restora- 
tion of the national credit was good work, and there 
can be no doubt whatever that the economic clauses of 
the Constitution, designed to secure to the Mexican 
people the substance of the incalculable undeveloped 
wealth of the country, represent a modern and, in 
theory, an admirable piece of statesmanship. Needless 
to say, it was precisely this portion of his policy which 
made certain the alliance between his enemies within 
and without. President Wilson’s opponents are of 
course rejoicing over the annihilation of Carranza, but 
it must be obvious that, unless counter-revolutionary 
intrigues make further trouble, the revolution puts an 
end for the present to the hopes of the interventionists. 
It is, however, stated with some confidence that General 
Obregon’s views on the all-important question of mining 
rights are not essentially different from those which 
Carranza held and so resolutely enforced. Should that 
be so, the question of peace between Mexico and the 
United States remains open. 
* * * 


The extraordinary incident which occurred at the 
Central Criminal Court on Wednesday deserves more 
than passing attention. A man named Lark was 
charged with assaulting a Communist-Anarchist speaker 
named Hanson. Hanson’ was walking away with his 
wife and child from a meeting which he had just ad- 
dressed when Lark rushed up from behind and stabbed 
him in the back of the neck with an ice pick. Lark’s 
sole defence was that the dissemination of such doctrines 
ought to be stopped, and he appealed to the jury to 
back him up and say that he only attempted to 
do “ what the Government ought to have done long ago.” 
The jury responded, and recommended the prisoner to 


mercy. The judge, Mr. Justice Lawrence, approved the 
recommendation, saying it was the verdict of sensible 
men. He added that Lark had only applied the 
principles which Hanson preached, and that should such 
** pestilent knaves ”’ attempt to carry their theories into 
practice they would “ get something very much worse 
than ice picks in the back of their necks.” He passed a 
formal sentence of one month’s imprisonment in the 
second division on Lark, who thanked both his Lordship 
and the jury, and was permitted to retire from the Court 
in the role of public benefactor. The incident is trivial 
enough in itself and may probably be ascribed to the 
personal idiosyncrasy of a judge who is very old to be 
still at work; for we do not suppose that his summing 
up is likely to commend itself to his colleagues on the 
King’s Bench. Recent events in America, however, 
have shown how dangerously far the-spirit of anarchy 
may go when it penetrates into high places, and we hope, 
therefore, that the matter will be raised in Parliament 
with a view to discouraging imitation. 
rs * * 


The decision of the French Government to take legal 
proceedings for the dissolution of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail underthe old Waldeck-Rousseau law 
of 1884 marks the definite triumph of extreme reaction 
in French official circles. The clause of the law under 
which proceedings are taken has been virtually a dead 
letter for many years, and it would have to be very 
much strained to make it cover the present case. It 
seems clear that the Government has merely found an 
excuse for extremist measures against Labour. It is 
quite possible that, for the moment, these measures 
will succeed ; for the C.G.T. is manifestly unwilling to 
embark on a general strike, and the strikes which have 
taken place so far have been very incomplete. French 
Labour has grown very much stronger during the war ; 
but the French Trade Unions are still extremely weak 
in comparison with our own, and it is difficult for an 
industrial movement to attain to the same power in 
peasant France as it might in this country. A much 
greater extension of the dispute is still possible; but 
the C.G.T. was hurried into the present movement 
against its will, and it may prefer to be beaten for the 
time rather than to risk what might easily become an 
unsuccessful revolution. Even if the C.G.T. were 
dissolved, it would readily re-form again, and the 
Government would gain nothing by dissolving it except 
an intensification of the class-struggle. There are 
doubtless French politicians and financiers who desire 
this, and so far they are having their way. But, to put 
it on the lowest ground, for how long can they expect 
such a policy to pay them ? 

* * * 


The “ work to rule” movement on the railways has 
developed, and is still developing slowly, and without 
the ordinary public being much aware of it, for it affects 
passenger traffic hardly at all in its present form, while 
its effects in the principal goods yards are believed to 
be considerable. Such a movement is the direct product 
of the state of intense dissatisfaction which exists 
throughout the railway service; and, since it is a 
sporadic and largely unorganised movement, there is 
absolutely no way of dealing with it except by removing 
the causes of unrest. Unity House, and the officials 
generally, are “ignoring” it, because there is nothing 
else for them to do. Clearly, the way out of this un- 
satisfactory situation is for the National Railway Wages 
Board to pronounce as soon as it possibly can on the 
railwaymen’s claim. Up to the present, it has appeared 
to be in no great hurry, especially if we compare its 
present pace with the speed it would have used in face 
of an actual strike or the immediate threat of a strike. 
It will apparently take the Government a long time still 
to learn that the only way of preventing strikes and un- 
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rest is to deal with all claims as quickly and thoroughly 
as if a strike were actually in progress. The opposite 
policy of delay, which is nearly always adopted, is to be 
regarded as the main cause of the present “ work to 
rule’ movement on the railways. 

* * * 


There seems to be what the Americans would call a 
* joker” in the G vernment Bill just introduced by the 
Home Secretary, professedly “to carry out certain 
Conventions relating to the Employment of Women, 
Young Persons and Children,” agreed to at Washington 
last November by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion of the League of Nations. Clause 2 repeals, in 
effect, the provisions of the Factory Acts which fix 
prescribed hours for the beginning and end of the factory 
day; and it expressly authorises double shifis of women 
and young persons between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. No such 
provision occurs in the Washington Conventions, and 
no arrangement permitting double shifts would have 
been there agreed to. It seems, to say the least, dis- 
ingenuous to slip such a momentous reversal of nearly 
three-quarters of a century’s practice into what purports 
to be merely the formal sanction of an International 
Agreement which contains no suggestion of double 
shifts. The Lancashire cotton operatives will not 
easily agree to it. Why have they not been consulted ? 
When the Home Office made a similar proposition 
twenty years ago (professedly in order to secure an 
eight hours’ day) it had to be promptly abandoned. 
Now the eight hours’ day has been obtained, and yet 
the Home Office proposes to make women and young 

rsons revert to the six o'clock bell (without the old 
reakfast interval) ; and (what is very grave) to compel 
the women and young persons to walk home after ten 
at night—incidentally, also making it ten times more 
difficult to detect both “time-cribbing” and _ the 
illegal employment of some operatives for sixteen hours. 
Mr. Shortt has been misled by his Department. 


The Court of Arbitration established under the Indus- 
trial Courts Act of last year is not distinguishing itself, 
and is likely, if it continues to pursue its present policy, 
to find itself before long in very considerable difficulties. 
We commented unfavourably some weeks ago on the 
national award which it gave to the engineering and 
allied trades, not on the score of the actual advance 
conceded, but because of the extraordinary arguments 
by which the decision was buttressed. Now we have 
the spectacle of the drug and chemical workers on strike 
for an advance in wages which the Court has refused to 
concede to them. In the engineering case, an advance 
was given on the ground that wages ought to be deter- 
mined by the value of the product, and that the abnormal 
selling prices prevailing for exports justified an increase. 
In the drug and chemical case, the Court held—wrongly, 
as we believe—that the condition of the export trade 
did not justify an increase. This is surely a completely 
novel principle for a Court of Arbitration to adopt in 
determining wage advances, and is bound to lead to 
trouble ; for it means that two groups of workers whose 
claims and type of work are largely similar may receive 
quite different treatment on account of differing export 
conditions. This will mean confusion and discontent. 
It is difficult, indeed, for an Arbitration Tribunal to 
follow any consistent principle in the giving of awards, 
because no one can say what a just wage is; but it is 
far better to get along without a principle than to 
adopt so vicious and disastrous a principle as that which 
seems to be finding favour with the Court of Arbitration. 

vx a * 


An increase in coal prices had been expected, but the 
sudden addition of 4s. 2d. per ton is altogether contrary 
to expectations, and has naturally aroused a storm of 
It is based by the Government on the conten- 


protest, 


tion that the time has come to put, not the coal industry 
as a whole, but the production of coal for internal use 
on a strictly “‘ economic” basis, and to bring to an end 
the method of setting off the profits on exports against 
losses on coal sold for use in this country. Its real 
meaning has been quickly apprehended. It is the 
preliminary to a removal of the coal control system and 
to a reversion to unfettered “ private enterprise.” It 
is true that the Government has a Coal Bill already in 
draft, but it refuses to give any hint of the contents of 
this measure, which, it is to be presumed, does not 
include any provision for the direct control of production 
or prices. The present price increase therefore means a 
definite return to the pre-war position so far as the legal 
status of the industry is concerned. But there can 
no such return to the pre-war labour position, and the 
only results in the labour world of the increase will be to 
stimulate a fresh movement for increased wages in all 
industries, and at the same time intensify the demand 
for national ownership and democratic control of the 
coal industry. The Government doubtless hopes that, 
coming at the beginning of the summer, the increase 
will cause a minimum of resentment among the 
ordinary consumers, and that, before next winter, they 
will have accustomed themselves to the higher prices. 
This seems to explain the taking of so drastic a step 
towerds de-control at this particular moment. 
%* * fe 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Were Lord Birken- 
head serving as a police volunteer in Cork or Kerry, 
as with his Ulster experience he might well be, it is 
possible he would not have scouted so indignantly 
Lord Askwith’s suggestion of a conference with the 
Sinn Fein leaders. It is easy enough to lay down a 
policy of “no compromise’ from the security of the 
Woolsack, but the issue wears a different aspect to 
harassed men sheltering behind sand-bags in lonely 
police huts, who cannot move ten yards from their 
defences without the risk of being brought down by a 
sniper’s bullet. That some Sinn Feiners at least are 
not unwilling to find a way out of the present impasse 
is indicated clearly enough in a speech delivered this 
week by Mr. Sears, a Republican Member of Parliament, 
whose opinion carries a good deal of weight with his 
colleagues. He stated that if England had met Irish 
demands in a constitutional manner there would have 
been no guerilla warfare, and, going farther, he expressed 
his belief that if, even now, physical force were dropped 
and the Government relied on constitutional methods, 
the guerilla warfare would come to an end. The Castle, 
of course, may be trusted to insist that such statements 
should be ignored, but Sir Hamar Greenwood will be 
well advised to take steps to discover whether Mr. Sears 
is speaking for himself or whether his remarks represent 
a firm offer. One thing at least is certain, that the 
Wormwood Scrubbs scheme of refusing to liberate 
hunger strikers until another day’s detention would 
mean death, is hopeless. Not a single striker gave way, 
though some were without food for three weeks, and in 
Ireland the effect of the prison horrors has taken shape 
in a terrible speeding up of the assassination campaign. 
Inside two days in Cork city and county alone five 
policemen were shot dead, and two others desperately 
wounded. While extremists on both sides are content 
to make blood their argument, there are signs that 
official Sinn Fein is beginning to recognise that the 
accepted method of reducing the strength of the con- 
stabulary may have unexpected reactions on public 
opinion outside Ireland. In its latest propaganda the 
arrest of a number of ex-soldiers on the charge of firing 
at a policeman is made a peg upon which to hang an 
ingenious piece of special pleading designed to show 
that Republicans are held responsible for crimes com- 
mitted ~ servants of the Government. Taken in 
conjunction with the speech of Mr. Sears, this modified 
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disclaimer may not be without significance. At any 
rate, a Chief Secretary who knew his business would 
attach more importance to it than to the Committee 
discussions on the Home Rule Bill, which Nationalists 
of all sections are united in ignoring. 

+ * - 


PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—A few more days of 
such pallid debate on the Government’s Irish Bill as have 
been witnessed this week and the Committee stage should 

be flickering to an end, leaving Ministers in the awkward predica- 
ment of having enough time on their hands to enable them to carry 
out some of their other legislative pledges. This they have no in- 
tention of doing. A Licensing Bill there may be—indeed must be, 
unless pre-war conditions are to be automatically restored within 
the next month or two—but, whatever happens, it will not be 
the Bill on which the Prime Minister was supposed to have set 
his heart. That legislative dream-child perished about the same 
time as the ideal Anti-Dumping Bill and for much the same 
reason. A section of the Coalition, and that the predominant 
section, would have found its proposals intolerable. 
* * * 


On the so-called Home Rule Bill there is no such cleavage of 
interest within the Coalition, and therefore the scheme will go 
through. Its motive is now recognised, though not yet formally 
acknowledged, to be simply the repeal of the Home Rule Act. 
But for this animating principle the bill would be stone-dead, 
since it is inconceivable that even for the purpose (so naively 
admitted by Mr. Bonar Law the other day) of throwing dust in 
the eyes of American and Colonial critics of British rule, a proposal 
so unanimously derided could yet become law by a process of 
mutual deception. 

. * 

To cross the Rubicon is one thing, to be drummed across it is 
another. Yet, as I indicated on the eve of Leamington, it was 
towards the less Cesarean of those two operations that Mr. 
Lloyd George had been directing his manceuvres for weeks in 
advance. Few people seem to have grasped the inner meaning 
of this curious and characteristic episode, possibly for the reason 
that Mr. George is still widely regarded as a kind of autocrat 
within the Coalition. But that is not so. He holds his place 
on conditions, and others besides himself have known for some 
time past that, having failed to capture the Liberal machine, 
he must either complete the breach with his old party or forfeit 
his dearly-bought Unionist coupon. 

* * * 


A few weeks ago the opportune moment for a decision was sup- 
posed to have come. Then it became apparent that, though 
Cesar might be willing to cross in the night, some of his lieu- 
tenants, including one or two of Cabinet rank, would refuse to 
follow. Happily it turned out that the scruples of those cautious 
souls could be satisfied by a clear demonstration that they were 
no longer wanted as Liberals—a demonstration, if possible, that 
would enable them at the same time to appear before their 
constituents in the réle of deeply wronged men forced out of their 
party against their will. At Glasgow, owing to the superior 
astuteness of the Scots—Celt should always be opposed by Celt 
in these tortuous byways of statecraft !—this part of the scheme 
came to grief, the repudiation of the Coalition on a point of 
substance being accompanied by a cripplingly embarrassing 
gesture of amity on an afterthought. 

* * * 


At Leamington, I imagine, the kind of diamond-cut-diamond 
game thus outlined was not considered worth the candle, though 
one almost regrets that in the interests of some further entangle- 
ment of the arch-schemer in the toils of his own wizardry it was 
not kept up a little longer. In any event from the moment 
that the real masters of the Coalition presented their ultimatum to 
the Prime Minister the rupture was bound to come, if not on this 
issue then on some other. Perhaps the Wee Frees will now feel 
themselves at liberty to show their mettle in Opposition. Since 
Mr. Asquith’s return they have failed to better their record to 
the extent that had been rather foolishly anticipated—foolishly, 
because, in the first instance, Mr. Asquith, as long as he lives, 
will never fight for fighting’s sake, and, secondly, because of the 
handicap inevitably imposed on his freedom of action by the 
supposed necessity of paying lip-homage to the thin pretence 
that the rent-and-riven Liberal Party might yet be reunited. 
Now that that hampering illusion has gone the Wee Frees have 
the priceless advantage of a fresh start both in the country and 
in Parliament. It will be interesting to see what they make of 
s0 rare a boon, 


CALL THE SINN FEIN BLUFF 


HE unreality of the debates on the Irish Bill 
has been a subject of universal comment. 
The Bill purports to settle a problem of 
immense practical consequence, fraught with fiercer 
prejudices and passions than any other question of 
our time. Yet the debates are merely dull. The 
speeches on either side evoke more yawns than cheers. 
The House is indifferent and the country is more 
indifferent still. Why? The abstention of the Irish 
members is an insufficient explanation of the paradox. 
The plain reason is that the discrepancy between the 
Government’s proposals and the realities of the situation 
in Ireland is so great that it is impossible to take the 
Bill seriously at all. No one believes that it is going 
to settle the Irish problem ; indeed, it appears to have 
scarcely any bearing on that problem; consequently 
it can be discussed with an airy detachment worthy 
of “ ladies’ night’ at a local debating society. On 
Monday Mr. Bonar Law—with that incongruous habit 
he has of blurting out the unexpected truth at moments 
—admitted, almost in as many words, that the main 
object of the Bill was to persuade our foreign critics 
that we had made a serious attempt to solve the Irish 
question on democratic lines. A certain plausibility, 
therefore, is all that is needed. And if all sections in 
Ireland reject the scheme and refuse to work it, so much 
the better. The Home Rule Act will have been repealed 
—and two birds killed with one stone. 

But the real problem of Ireland has very little to 
do with these political manceuvres at Westminster. 
It is not, indeed, a problem which can be settled at 
Westminster at all. Five years ago that may have 
been possible. To-day it can only be settled by 
Irishmen in Ireland. Whatever may have been the 
origin of the tangle, it has now become essentially a 
dispute not between England and Ireland, but between 
two parts of Ireland. Opposition to the principle of 
Irish Home Rule, if it still exists in this country, exists 
only amongst a quite negligible minority, composed 
exclusively of persons who are too far past middle-age 
to forget the prejudices of their youth. If Irishmen could 
compose their differences they could choose their own 
form of government to-morrow; there would be no 
hostile party or group in England strong enough to 
resist them. The quarrel between North and South 
is therefore the whole of the Irish problem to-day, 
and it is inconceivable that it will ever be settled save 
by direct negotiation between the two parties to it, 
with England standing aside. It is a complete delusion 
to suppose that the cardinal difficulties of the situation 
can be smoothed over by any compromise which English 
legislators can devise. The conditions necessary for 
an Irish compromise do not at present exist, and until 
they are created it is not possible to approach even 
the beginnings of a settlement. As things stand there 
is no constitution, with or without partition, which 
Ireland will accept at the hands of an English 
Parliament. 

The first condition of a settlement is that both sides 
should desire a settlement, And the present position 
in Ireland is that neither side desires a settlement, 
in so far as that would imply—as it must—an abatement 
of their respective demands. Both parties feel too 
strong, vis-d-vis the British Government, to forgo 
an iota of their full claims—claims which are wholly 
and fundamentally incompatible. The Sinn Feiners 
are strong in the knowledge that they have the country 
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against any coercion of Ulster. 
terms with the other. 


way as to produce a desire for negotiation. 


facts of their own situation. 


hope of success. 





realise the true position. 


Ulster, on the other hand—thanks again to the British 
It does 
not appear to be commonly understood, either in this 
country or abroad, that “‘ Ulster” is not in the least 
It is true, of course, that 
But the coercion 
which she feared was never coercion at the hands of 
the Southern Irish but coercion by Great Britain 
: acting on behalf of a Dublin Parliament. 
danger of that was removed six years ago by the pledges 
of British statesmen her fears for her own future have 
been so completely dissipated that she has tended to 
regard the prospect of Home Rule not merely without 
apprehension but with a cynical levity which might 
surprise and even shock many of her sympathisers in 
this country. Ulstermen are much more indifferent 
than Englishmen to the “ antics’ and tragedies of 


occupation—enjoys an equally false position. 


afraid of the rest of Ireland. 
she does, or did, fear “‘ coercion.” 


Dublin and Cork. 


Suggest, are 


(1) that the 
unalterably opposed to any partition of Ireland ; 


and commercial interests ; 


Ulster without English assistance. 





no dispute. 


her nearest market. 
accept partition as the lesser of two evils, Sinn Fein 
1s not prepared to accept it on any terms whatsoever. 
It is safe, probably, to say that there is not a single 
Sinn Feiner in Ireland for whom the ideal of an 
undivided Ireland does nct take precedence of the ideal 


almost solidly behind them in their resistance to British 
coercion, and that they can make British rule impossible ; 
the Ulstermen are strong in the knowledge that all the 
leading British statesmen are pledged up to the hilt 
Neither party, there- 
fore, has any sufficient motive for seeking to come to 
Hence the present deadlock. 
And if there is to be an escape from the deadlock it 
can only be by changing these conditions in such a 


For our part we do not see how the conditions can 
possibly be so changed as long as England consents 
to remain the responsible arbiter of Ireland’s destiny. 
Only by withdrawal can we force Irishmen to face the 
The Sinn Feiners, for 
example, are making a claim which they could not 
possibly sustain if Dublin Castle were to cease to exist. 
They know perfectly well that if the British Government 
were to grant to-morrow, sans phrase, their full demand 
for an independent Republic for the whole of Ireland 
and were forthwith to withdraw its troops, they would 
have n> power to establish or work such a Republic ; 
they would instantly be confronted with the prospect 
of a Civil War in which they would have no reasonable 
To that extent their programme 
and their propaganda are a bluff, and it is a bluff that 
should be called, in order not merely that the outside 
world, but that they themselves, should be forced to 


Since the 


In many ways this fact is unfortunate, but in others 
it may be regarded as leading to a very considerable 
simplification of the Irish problem as a whole. The 
three essential factors of the present situation, we 


South is passionately, unanimously, and 


(2) that Ulster does not want partition but prefers it to the 
prospect of being governed by a legislature on which her 
representatives would be too few to protect her religious 


(3) that the South cannot, and knows it cannot, coerce 


The first of these factors may, we suppose, be taken for 
granted. Concerning the second, too, there should be 
As the industrial emporium of Ireland, 
Ulster does not want any barrier separating her from 
But whereas she is prepared to 































































of complete republican independence. There are no 

advocates of a Republic composed of Leinster, Munster 

and Connaught. 

As for the third factor, we think there are few Irishmen 
who would question in their hearts the proposition 
that if, after the withdrawal of British troops, there 
were an actual conflict between Ulster and the rest of 
Ireland, Ulster would win. One of the ablest and most 
respected of the Belfast leaders not long ago expressed 
the opinion that if she were left alone Ulster could 
conquer the whole of Ireland by force of arms. That 
is, doubtless, an exaggeration, but it is safe to say that 
if the Ulstermen confined their efforts to a defence of 
the “Six Counties,’’ their success would never be in 
doubt. Their advantages are a question, partly of 
superior powers of organisation, partly of their greater 
cohesion and tenacity, but most unmistakably of their 
vastly superior resources in mechanical equipment 
and the means of creating it. The South would have 
scarcely more chance against the North than Russia, 
single-handed, would have had against Germany. 
And Dublin—when it thinks about it—is as well aware 
of this as Belfast. 

It may be urged that it is neither proper nor desirable 
to consider the Irish problem in terms of Civil War. To 
that we should reply first that present conditions in 
Ireland are equivalent to, and in some ways worse than, 
Civil War, and second that it is only by considering the 
problem in these terms that the ultimate realities of 
the Irish situation can be appreciated. For it then 
becomes apparent that the main obstacle to any com- 
promise between the North and the South is the fact 
of the British military occupation. But for that 
occupation Sinn Fein could not maintain for a week its 
demand for an independent Irish Republic. But for 
that occupation Ulster could not maintain her claim to 
dictate the political destiny of the whole of Ireland. 
Why then should we stay? The South does not want 

us, the North does not need us, and our presence holds 
them apart by encouraging each to think that it may 
get the whole of its own way. Ulster, it is true, is a 
‘“* minority,” but it is a compact minority, which not 
only does not require protection, but which, in the 
peculiar conditions of the present Irish situation, is 
quite large and powerful enough to safeguard, in any 
event, all the vital interests of the Empire, so far as 
Ireland is concerned. 

These considerations, we suggest, might do much to 
ease the path of virtue for British statesmen. For, if 
they be accepted, there appears to be no reason why the 
principle of “ self-determination,” in the simplest and 
fullest sense of that phrase, should not be applied forth- 
with to the case of Ireland. Everyone knows that 
Ulster would never consent to inclusion in an inde- 
pendent Irish Republic. Equally, everyone knows that 
Irish Nationalism, by whatever name it may call itself, 
would pay a much higher price than the abandonment 
of that extreme demand in order to secure a united and 
substantially autonomous Ireland. Nor, in the event 
of our leaving Ireland to determine her own fate, does 
there appear to be any reasonable likelihood of Civil War. 
The romantic South is too conscious of its ideal of 
national unity, the industrious North too conscious of 
its business interests, for either to desire to fight. The 
South, as we have suggested, knows that unaided it 
cannot coerce Ulster. Consequently, if left to its own 
resources, it will negotiate; and for the first time since 
the “ Ulster problem ” was created there will be prospect 
of a genuine and reasonable compromise, because for 
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both sides compromise will be preferable to the alter- 
native. The danger—if any—in such circumstances 
would not be the oppression, but the undue predomi- 
nance, of the Ulster minority ; for Ulster would hold 
the trumps. 

We cannot attempt here to suggest in detail how a 
solution of the Irish problem on these lines might be 
brought into accord with the conventional decencies 
of constitutional procedure. But, broadly, all that 
would be necessary is the establishment—by the British 
Parliament—of a Constituent Assembly for the whole 
of Ireland, with plenary powers to draft an Irish Con- 
stitution, subject only to the conditions that after the 
expiration of a period of six or twelve months from the 
election of the Assembly the British Army of Occupation 
would in any event be withdrawn, and that Great 
Britain thereafter could assume no responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order in Ireland. We are 
far from putting forward these particular suggestions 
as a cut-and-dried solution of the Irish problem, but 
we are convinced that there is no prospect of a solution 
until the essential factors which we have outlined are 
taken into consideration. Above all, it must be recog- 
nised that the Irish problem is an Irish problem, which 
by no amount of ingenuity or even goodwill can ever 
be settled by Englishmen. Until means are found of 
bringing Irishmen together in direct negotiation the 
state of anarchy and bloodshed which prevails to-day 
over three-quarters of Ireland will inevitably continue. 


NEW EMPIRES FOR OLD 


HERE will be few genuine tears shed over 
the break-up of the Ottoman Empire. It 
was clearly doomed to dismemberment, 
and there is no argument either of justice 

or of policy which could be advanced for its continuance. 
Turkey was never a unity even in the sense that the 
old Austria-Hungary was; her economic organisation 
was a primitive chaos; her system of government was 
a tragic farce. Nobody, therefore, in Europe, and few 
in Asia, asked that the Peace Conference should do 
other than remove the tyranny of the Porte over its 
millions of alien subjects and its dead hand from the 
commerce and industry of the Middle East. The 
Treaty presented this week to the Turkish envoys in 
Paris has done both these things, and so far it is good. 
But it has done more, and in that more there is much 
that is both bad and dangerous. 

The broad outlines of the Treaty have been known 
for some time. Turkey is to lose, as was expected, 
all the remnants of her territory in Europe, except the 
small area lying between Chatalja and Constantinople, 
with the Derkos water supply. She loses Imbros and 
Tenedos with other islands in the Agean. She retains 
a nominal sovereignity for a few years over Smyrna and 
a large and important district round it, covering many 
hundreds of square miles. She is to recognise the 
independence of Armenia, Syria, Palestine and the 
Hedjaz, and is required to give autonomy to Kurdistan. 
She must acknowledge protectorates and sovereignties 
of Britain, France, Italy and Greece, here, there and 
everywhere. She is to submit the control of the 
Dardanelles, the Bosporus and the Sea of Marmora, 
with their approaches and outlying islands, to an 
International Commission appointed by the League of 
Nations. Her navy is abolished, and her armed forces 
will consist of 50,000 men with no more dangerous 
weapons than mountain guns. Her finances are to 
be controlled by Frenchmen, Italians and Englishmen, 
with a Turk attending in a consultative capacity. 





Her transport and communication systems are to be 
strictly regulated, and her laws are to be altered, 
where necessary, in the interests of foreigners. Tenri- 
torially, then, Turkey will be reduced to a comparatively 
small State, its boundaries as yet undefined, in Asia 
Minor, with the city and environs of Constantinople. 
There the Sultan, with a comic-opera bodyguard of 
700 men, under the eye of the Powers and the rifles 
and guns of their troops and men-of-war, will exercise 
his diminished sovereignty. 

Those are severe terms ; they are, indeed, humiliating 
terms. But so far as they represent merely the losses 
of Turkey and the penalties paid not simply for defeat 
in war, but for utter and permanent incapacity to 
govern an empire, they are not substantially unjust 
terms. We have always maintained that there is 
virtue in the Turkish people, and that nothing ought 
to be done to damage them. The Treaty does little 
injustice to the common Turkish people (except, 
we fear, in Thrace and the Smyrna area): the punish- 
ment falls on the head of the Turkish ruling class, who 
have shown themselves unfit to rule, and who can be, 
and ought to be, dissociated from the Turkish people. 
But when we come to look at the division of the spoils 
that have been taken from Turkey, the Treaty wears 
a vety different aspect. Here there are blunders, 
wrongs and dangers in every clause. The spirit of 
revenge, feeble compromise, mischievous bargaining, 
greedy Imperialism—all, in fact, that we should have 
expected from the Supreme Council—are stamped on 
these terms. To draw an indictment against the 
Supreme Council for lack of ideals, for shameless oppor- 
tunism and for pinchbeck statesmanship, is merely to 
waste ink. We do not propose to do that. Nor can 
we discuss the Treaty in all its details, for many of 
them are still obscure. But it is possible to point to 
certain important matters about which the gravest 
misgivings must be felt. 

The first is Greece’s share of the spoils. The Greeks, 
as we said last week, have certainly got far more than 
they ought to have in Europe, and possibly in Asia also. 
Whether the Supreme Council was moved to this 
dangerous largess by tenderness for M. Venizelos or 
contempt for Bulgaria, or the more sordid considera- 
tions which many Frenchmen, and most Italians, 
attribute to Mr. Lloyd George, makes little practical 
difference. Greece will have very bitter and awkward 
enemies in Bulgaria and Turkey. And in Italy she will 
have a new adversary—or, if it be preferred, an old ad- 
versary with her jealousy and dislike a hundred times 
inflamed—not less menacing than the others. We do 
not, of course, suggest that the rage of the Italians 
at the thwarting of their ambitions and the easy gains 
of their rivals, is a pure and righteous passion. But 
it is a passion which the Greeks—and the rest of the 
world—will have to reckon with. Already we have 
the whole Italian Press not merely fulminating against 
Greece and ourselves, but offering sympathy and barely 
concealed encouragement to Turkey; whilst no less a 
person than Signor Nitti declares in an interview that 
war in Asia Minor will be the result of this Treaty, 
and that “neither one soldier nor one lira will be 
contributed by Italy.” Thus, amid a storm of anger 
from its opponents and the cheerful pessimism of its 
friends, is inaugurated the first of the new Empires 
which are to succeed the old Empire of the Turks! 

But there are others. Italy herself, for all the 
pother she is making, gets a substantial share of the 
pickings. The Italian sovereignty over the Dodecan- 
nese, whose population and culture is Greek, is, it 1s 
understood, only temporary. They will presently be 
handed over to Greece, the Italians merely retaining 
certain naval bases. But on the mainland, behind 
the Dodecannese, Italy begins to consolidate her 
gains. The Treaty assigns her the port of Castellorizo. 
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Nothing is said in the Treaty of Adalia and Konia 
behind Castellorizio, but these areas have long been 
an Italian “sphere of influence,” and her control of 
all that part of the Mediterranean seaboard will cer- 
tainly be a real one. She has, indeed, got what she 
bargained for in the East by the Secret Treaty of 
London in 1915—‘“ equitable compensation ” in Africa, 
and her “‘ just share ”’ in Asia Minor, as that instrument 
so delicately puts it. Add the renunciation by the 
Sultan of any rights and privileges remaining to him 
in Libya, and the share of Italy in managing the Dar- 
danelles and the Turkish finances, and it is clear that 
the Italians have their Empire in the making. 

What, then, of ourselves, and France? So 
far as the remnant of the old Turkey is concerned, 
we share the control with the other Powers, and 
we need not take too seriously all the vitupera- 
tion of the Press of Paris and Rome, which accuse 
us of trying to set up a British hegemony or 
to oust the influence of our partners. But there are 
Syria and Palestine and Mesopotamia, which are to 
come under mandates. Does not that at once put them 
in a different position? Theoretically, it does. There 
ought to be, according to Article XXII. of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, no question that France will 
be in Syria, or we in Palestine or Mesopotamia, 
anything but the disinterested helpers of peoples 
struggling to fit themselves for self-government. But 
—and this is the second point on which we feel mis- 
giving—the air is full of very ugly rumours about these 
mandates. Neither of the Mandatory Powers has yet 
apparently forgotten the Sykes-Picot agreement, which 
parcelled out territories as “French zones” and 
“ British zones” and “spheres of influence.” Both 
M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George have made remark- 
ably frank speeches about the oil of Mosul. And we 
hear talk now of the French being guaranteed the right 
to 25 per cent. of this same Mosul oil, with hints of 
the designs of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, the 
Shell group, the Petroleum Department of the British 
Government, and certain covetous activities of the 
oilmen of the United States. All this may, of course, 
redound to the great profit of the natives of Meso- 
potamia. But we confess that it would be rather 
more reassuring to hear something of the respon- 
sibilities of our mandate, and a good deal less of the 
advantages we or our rivals are to get from this oil. 
It cannot be denied that there are very ominous signs 
of Western European Imperialism in the Middle East. 
And finally there is the potential Empire of the Arabs. 
The intentions of Feisul and his friends and backers 
are still wrapped in Oriental obscurity; but we have 
surely seen enough during the last year and a-half 
to have some suspicions. The Syrian Nationalists 
have crowned their kings of Syria and Palestine and 
of Mesopotamia. An Arab king, of course, may be 
content to function under a Mandatory Power from 
Europe, even if he is not willing to take off his crown. 
But, on the other hand, he may not. And we are 
inclined to think that he will not. 

Lastly, the Empire-makers have given their attention 
to Armenia. The unfortunate Armenians have not 
done very well out of the business. They have, indeed, 
got as little as the Greeks have got much. The new 
independent Republic of Armenia has not even had 
its boundaries settled. All we know is that it will 
be comprised within the provinces of Van, Bitlis, Trebi- 
zond and Erzeroum ; its frontier with Turkey is to be 
delimited by the President of the United States. It will 
be an Armenia which will fall considerably short of the 
hopesand claims of its delegates at the Peace Conference. 
It will, it is understood, have no seaboard of its own, the 
intention being that the Armenians should have access, 
presumably through another “ corridor,” to the inter- 
national port of Batum. We hope, however, that this 
matter is not decided, and that President Wilson may 





be able to secure the possession of Trebizond for 
Armenia. Still more serious is the omission to provide 
any protection for the Armenians. All the world 
knows—the Supreme Council best of all—that to call 
Armenia an “independent Republic” and delimit its 
frontiers on paper is not enough. The Armenians 
are defenceless, and they must look outside for de- 
fenders. Without help from Europe, the independent 
Armenia will be a shortlived sham. 

What is to be the outcome of all this? We trust 
that it will not be more fighting, but we can see little 
ground for optimism. It is useless, however, to specu- 
late on the probability of the Sultan or Mustapha 
Kemal accepting the terms. It is equally useless to 
discuss the possible imbroglios of the Greeks and their 
enemies. A settlement has been made. It has been 
made at least a year later than it ought to have been, 
and it has been made largely on wrong principles. 
Most of the decisions are doubtless irrevocable, but the 
spirit in which they are to be carried out is still to be 
determined. On what that spirit is, we think, will 
depend our slim hopes of peace in the Middle East. 
There must be mandates exercised honestly as the 
Covenant meant them to be exercised, and not as 
veiled systems of Imperialism, with first-class openings 
for oil-scrambles. And the Leapue of Nations in Asia 
must be a real thing; at present it is a mere name to 
mask the combinations and the controversies of the 
three Allied Powers. 


THE FRENCH STRIKES AND THE 
POLICY OF THE C.G.T, 


HE General Confederation of Labour in France 
has done what,a few months ago, many people 
believed British Labour to be on the point of 
doing—it has invoked “Direct Action” in 

support of the policy of nationalisation. The issue in 
the present French strikes, though it has seldom been 
clearly stated in the Press, is simply the issue of 
“ nationalisation.” It is not exactly the same sort 
of nationalisation as the British miners demanded 
before the Coal Commission ; but it is like their demand 
in being non-bureaucratic, in attempting to reduce 
parliamentary interference with the working of industry 
to a minimum, and, last but not least, in being based 
definitely on the idea of a participation in control by 
the workers. It differs both from the miners’ scheme, 
in demanding a less measure of control, and from the 
Sankey scheme, in eliminating far more thoroughly the 
possibilities of political interference. It springs, however, 
clearly from the same sources, and responds to the same 
human demands, as the proposals put forward by our 
own miners and railwaymen. 

Before the war, Syndicalism used to be spoken of in 
this country, if not with quite the same horror, at any 
ratewith the same disapprobation, as Bolshevism to-day. 
The French C.G.T., the originators and upholders of 
Syndicalism, were the most terrible people, and in this 
country only the firebrands of the extremist left and a 
few of the younger “ intellectuals” took up with their 
theories. Now, no one who reads the pronouncements 
and policy of the C.G.T. can accuse it of undue violence 
in theory or practice—or at least, no one could have 
done so until the sudden outbreak of the strikes last 
week. From violent anti-militarism which united 
almost all of them before the war, most of the C.G.T. 
leaders passed, in 1914, over to the ranks of what Lenin 
would call the “social patriots.” From violent in- 
dustrial theories, which included sabotage as an im- 
portant element and regarded the strike as a sort of 
dress-rehearsal of insurrection, almost all the C.G.T. 
leaders passed, under the stress of their war-time 
responsibilities, into a moderate industrial policy much 
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more akin to that of the British Trade Unions. 
M. Merrheim, internationalist as he was, became 
industrially a moderate ; M. Jonhaux seemed modera- 
tion incarnate in every respect. 

It seemed as if the vast increase in the numerical 
strength of the French Trade Union Movement had 
driven out of it, or from active control of it, the old 
“conscious minority” of syndicalistes révolutionnaires. 
Nay, more: it seemed as if the theoretical and ideo- 
logical impulse of French Labour had spent. itself 
altogether. But no sooner was the war at an end than 
it became manifest that this was not the case. French 
Syndicalism was indeed greatly changed; but it was 
still as intent as ever on making a theory as a guide to 
action. This was seen clearly at the 1919 Congress of 
the C.G.T., at which two things of the first importance 
were done. A long order of the day, re-defining the 
industrial policy of French Trade Unionism on the basis 
of the control of industry by the organised producers 
in conjunction with the organised consumers, was 
carried ; and it was decided to set up an Economic 
Council of Labour, representing not only the Unions 
affiliated to the C.G.T., but also associations of tech- 
nicians and professionals, associations of local and 
central government administrations, and the Co-opera- 
tive Societies. To this Council was remitted the task 
of preparing a scheme of industrial reorganisation in 
accordance with the C.G.T. programme. The first 
report, dealing with “‘ Industrialised Nationalisation,” 
was presented only a few weeks ago. It forms the 
essential basis of the present demands of the strikers. 

It is difficult to summarise accurately in a small 
space a detailed report of this character, and we must 
content* ourselves with describing only a few of its 
outstanding features. To begin with, it adopts a very 
broad and elastic definition of “ nationalisation ”’— 
“An enterprise is nationalised when it is no longer 
exploited in order to make individual profits or to 
distribute dividends, but is established solely with a 
view to the needs of the community and has the sole 
aim of procuring for the consumers the maximum of 
utility and economy.” Nothing here of State control 
or administration, nothing of any particular system of 
management. Clearly there is room for a wide variety 
of methods within such a definition. The French, 
however, have their definite view on this point. They 
want each “ nationalised ”’ enterprise to be administered 
by a special Administrative Council, representing, in 
equal proportions, (a) the workers by hand and brain 
engaged in the industry, (b) consumers, including 
Co-operative Societies and “ intermediate consumers,” 
i.e., Industries which use the products of the industry 
in question, and (c) the technical and administrative 
personnel of the central economic organisation of the 
community. 

It is interesting to notice that, under this scheme, it 
is contemplated that industries may be nationalised 
piecemeal as well as completely, and that “ nationalisa- 
tion” includes municipalisation or “ regionalisation.” 
It is, moreover, regarded as applicable to the services 
at present controlled by the State equally with the 
others, so that the workers on the State railway and in 
the Post Office are vehemently demanding nationalisa- 
tion. In our own Post Office the workers have often 
manifested their hatred of the present bureaucratic 
system; but they have never put their case quite 
like that. Yet, in the sense in which their fellows in 
France are demanding nationalisation, it is nationalisa- 
tion that they too demand. 

The financial provisions of the French scheme are 
interesting. The Administrative Council is to enjoy a 
wide measure of financial autonomy. It is to manage 
the industry in question under a sort of charter, which 
is to make provision for the allocation of any surplus. 
This surplus, it is proposed, should be devoted, first, 
to the wiping off of the capital (the scheme implies 


compensation); secondly, to the development of the 
industry, and to health, safety and similar services 
designed io improve the lot of the workers ; and thirdly, 
to a reserve fund, which could be utilised by the Depart- 
ment of National Industry for the purposes of develop- 
ment either of the industry in question, or of some other 
industry. All forms of “ profit-sharing” or division 
of the surplus in any way among the workers themselves 
are condemned on the ground that they would be either 
too little to provide an incentive, or so great as to cause 
anti-social motives to prevail in the working of the 
industry. In order that the object of prohibiting 
distribution of the surplus may not be thwarted by 
utting it into wages, the Department of National 
ndustry will exercise a central control over the amount 
of wages and salaries. ; 

Clearly this Department of National Industry will 
be a body of very great importance—a sort of economic 
State to which the ecomonic functions of the political 
State would be transferred. It is proposed, in some- 
what general terms, that it should be composed of 
representatives from the Administrative Councils of 
the various nationalised enterprises, from organisa- 
tions of producers, from intermediate consumers, and 
from Co-operative Societies. It would have its own 
technical and administrative service, and, as we have 
seen, would be represented, through the service, on 
the Councils of all the various industries. No one 
can help noticing the close resemblance which this 
scheme bears to industrial theories recently put forward 
on behalf of Labour in other countries. In some 
respects it is remarkably like the organisation of 
industry under the Soviet régime in Russia; in some, 
it closely resembles the proposals, especially the most 
recent proposals, of Guild Socialists in this country. 
It allows full scope, within a “ socialised”’ industrial 
system, for the maintenance and free expression not 
only of Trade Unions, but of the Co-operative Move- 
ment. It fully recognises the particular functions and 
importance of technical and professional workers. 
It aims at binding together into a single body all those 
who live by useful work of hand or brain. It is ani- 
mated by an intense dislike of bureaucracy and of 
intervention in industry by the political State, while 
it realises that, in one guise or another, the public 
must intervene and even assume the responsibility for 
seeing that industry is conducted in the public interest. 
There are very many gaps in the scheme, and not a 
few doubtful features; but it does clearly represent 
the theoretical arrival of the French Labour Movement 
at a stage very similar to that which large groups, 
such as the miners, have reached in this country. 

The question that will at once be raised is how far 
the present French strikes are the product of this 
theoretical movement and of this rational demand for 
the application of “ industrialised nationalisation ”’ 
to remedy the admittediy desperate condition of French 
industry and transport, and how far they are mere 
movements of extiemists, intent on trouble at all 
costs, who have forced the hands of the C.G.T. leaders. 
It would be impossible to state the answer more clearly 
than by saying that, so far as this point is concerned, 
the present situation in France is almost exactly what 
the situation here would have been if the Special 
Trades Union Congress in March had decided in favour 
of Direct Action against the advice of the “ right 
wing ” leaders. There is little doubt that the leaders 
of the C.G.T. in France were driven into the present 
struggle against their will, and when they desired 
time for preparation : there is still less doubt that the 
force that drove them was the victory of the left wing 
among the railwaymen. There is no doubt at all 
that the French Government is being impelled by the 
reactionary and unrepresentative majority in the French 
Chamber—whom the Manchester Guardian correspondent 
happily describes as a collection of “ war-time profiteers 
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and dug-out colonels ’’—into turning the present oppor- 
tunity into a deliberate war on Labour with the object 
of crushing French Trade Unionism utterly, and, for 
a long time, irremediably. In this the situation is 
very like what took place during the first week of our 
national railway strike last year, when the Government, 
with a.similar House of Commons to egg it on, first 
provoked the strike, and then attempted to use it as 
an opportunity to crush Labour, only to learn that 
the public would refuse all support to any such malig- 
nant idiocy of reaction. Our instinct for moderation, 
and the rallying of sensible opinion to the railwaymen 
as the real facts came out, saved the situation. 

In France, the present Chamber of Deputies succeeds 
in being infinitely worse than the House of Commons, 
the Press is far more reactionary than our own Press, 
and reasonable opinion is far more difficult to rally. 
It is therefore more likely that the reaction will have 
its way, and that the struggle will: go on to a con- 
clusion that will be, in either case, unfortunate. It is 
not at all likely, however, that the reactionaries will 
succeed in crushing French Labour as they hope. 
French Labour organisations have a way of falling 
easily, and of rising again hardly less easily. If they 
lose, they will suffer a serious setback, and will pay 
hard for a serious mistake; but further than that 
their losses can hardly go. There is, of course, the 
chance that they may win, and the other chance, 
still alive though dim, of a reasonable settlement. 
Clearly the proposals of the C.G.T. fully deserve 
examination on their merits, and the forcing of a 
premature conflict upon them is therefore a serious 
calamity. 


CANADA REBUFFS THE 
ADMIRALTY 


Orrawa, April 20th. 


HE visit and report of Admiral Lord Jellicoe have 
once more projected the naval policy of Canada 
into the arena of discussion. For the first forty 

years of Confederation successive Canadian Governments, 
both Liberal and Conservative, had declined to undertake 
any responsibility for naval armaments. But when Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier at the Imperial Conference of 1908 ascer- 
tained the full facts of the German naval menace, he under- 
took to begin the creation of a Canadian Navy. Sir 
Robert Borden and the Conservative Party at first gave 
their assent to the principle, but realising that a Nationalist 
Party under Mr. Bourassa was finding a wide response in 
Quebec to a “‘ No Navy ” campaign, changed their attitude 
and proceeded to denounce the Laurier naval programme 
as foisting upon the country a “tin-pot” navy. This 
volte face and the alliance which it made possible between 
the Conservatives and Nationalists for the 1911 Election, 
brought great political dividends, but must be numbered 
among the less creditable episodes of Sir Robert Borden’s 
career. On attaining office, he scrapped the policy of a 
Canadian Navy, and fortified by a most injudicious 
memorandum from Mr. Churchill, attempted to secure a 
vote of $35,000,000 to build three Dreadnoughts for the 
Imperial Navy. Mr. Churchill was rash enough to volunteer 
to come to Canada and take part in the controversy, and his 
interference merely stiffened the backs of the Liberals, 
whose majority in the Senate easily blocked the measure. 
Ultimately Canada drifted into the war with a fleet consisting 
of two obsolete cruisers, Rainbow and Niobe. 

When Von Spee was at large in the Pacific the coast 
cities of British Columbia lived for weeks in terror of bom- 
bardment. Two submarines were hastily purchased in 
Seattle, but their chief service consisted in providing material 
for graft charges and a Governmental inquiry, and the 
danger passed with the Falkland Islands battle. When the 





Sydney sank the Emden many Canadians felt just a pang of 
jealousy that Australia had a fleet in action, whilst they 
themselves were powerless on the sea. Later on there 
was criticism and discontent when the help of the British 
and American Navies had to be sought to protect the coasts 
and shipping of the Maritime Provinces from the eventuality 
of attacks by German submarines. The feeling grew that 
however inadequate the plans of the Laurier Government 
might have been, if they had been carried out Canada would 
not have been quite so helpless in naval matters. The 
progress of the war also revealed the fact that Britain's 
most serious naval deficiency was not in Dreadnoughts so 
much as in exactly the type of light cruiser which the Laurier 
Government had proposed to build. During the war, 
however, Canada had to be content with military glory— 
which accrued to her in ample volume. 

In 1918 the Imperial War Cabinet gave consideration to 
the present and future co-ordination of the naval and 
military forces of the British Commonwealth. The 
Admiralty produced an elaborate memorandum advocating 
an Imperial Fleet under the centralised control of a board 
on which the Dominions would be represented. It was an 
old dream of their Lordships, but unfortunately for their 
schemes Sir Robert Borden had once more changed his 
mind. Political exigencies made him a supporter of a 
unified Imperial Navy in the years 1911-1914, and the 
Admiralty doubtless deemed him still faithful. But he had 
moved back to his old position of 1909, when he supported 
in the House of Commons the Laurier project of a Canadian 
Navy. In his irresponsible Opposition days Sir Robert 
had been more or less of an Imperialist, and had given some 
encouragement to the schemes of Imperial Federation 
advocated by the Round Table school. But closer contact 
with the bureaucracy and diplomacy of Great Britain had 
modified his enthusiasm for centralisation projects, and in 
common with the majority of the Canadian people the 
experience of thé war had heightened his zeal for local 
nationalism and increased autonomy. Accordingly Sir 
Robert found no difficulty in joining the Premiers of the 
other Dominions in a counter memorandum in which they 
decisively rejected the Admiralty proposals for a unified 
Navy and insisted upon the principle of local Dominion 
Navies, strictly under the control of their own Parliaments. 
The core of their reply is found in the following passage : 

The proposals set forth in the Admiralty memorandum for a single 
navy, at all times under a central control, are not considered practic- 
able. Purely from the standpoint of naval strategy the reasons 
thus put forward for the establishment of a single navy for the 
Empire are strong but not unanswerable. The experience gained 
in this war has shown that in time of war a Dominion Navy, ¢.g., 
that of Australia, can operate with the highest efficiency as part of 
a united navy under one direction and command established after 
the outbreak of war. 


The only concession to the Admiralty which the Premiers 
were willing to make was to admit a certain necessity for 
standardisation. They wrote : 

It is thoroughly recognised that the character of construction, 
armament and equipment and the methods and principles of training, 
administration and organisation should proceed on the same lines 
in all the navies of the Empire. For this purpose the Dominions 
would welcome visits from a highly qualified representative of the 
Admiralty who by reason of his ability and experience would be 
thoroughly competent to advise the naval authorities of the 
Dominion. 

It was in pursuance of this invitation that Admiral Lord 
Jellicoe was despatched on a tour to advise the Dominion 
Governments. But the Admiralty did not accept this 
crumb of comfort without a struggle. They returned to 
the attack with further memoranda and vocal arguments 
from Sir Eric Geddes, who had become First Lord. They 
conjured up difficulties, strategic, financial, and diplomatic, 
in the way of Dominion Navies. One strategic criticism 
was to the effect that “‘ the Dominions, if they controlled 
their own ships, would keep more vessels in their own 
waters than there was need for, and the resulting deficiency 
in the fleets which watched the points of vantage in the 
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defence of the Empire would have to be supplied by the 
United Kingdom.” There would be delays in changes in 
dispositions. Separate fleets would be more expensive and 
less efficient in their training. It would be diflicult to have 
the same system of discipline and promotion so necessary 
for unity in war unless there was a common central 
administration. 

Dealing with the diplomatic aspect, Sir Eric Geddes 
and his colleagues made great play with the possible 
consequences of a divided navy with different flags. Of 
late years there has. been an agitation in the Dominions 
for the use of distinctive national flags, and British Im- 
perialists do not look upon it with favour. As a final 
argument the Admiralty urged that the necessity of pre- 
senting a single front in foreign policy through an Imperial 
Cabinet implied as its corollary the control of a common 
navy by that Cabinet. Unfortunately neither the Dominions 
nor their Premiers are sure that they want to see a permanent 
Imperial Cabinet established, and fear a centralised navy 
might commit them to the idea. 

As the Premiers knew the sentiments of their own peoples, 
and were aware that centralisation was political gunpowder, 
they remained adamant and could not be swayed from their 
decision. The discussion, however, was continued for some 
months, both by correspondence and at sittings of the 
Imperial War Cabinet. The Admiralty did not cease to 
deplore the shortsightedness and contumacy of the 
Dominions, and Mr. Walter Long publicly expressed his 
belief in the necessity for a unified navy. Lord Jellicoe, 
after visiting Australia and New Zealand, and compiling 
reports for the Cabinets of these Dominions, steered his 
course for Canada and spent two months inspecting the 
naval system in operation and visiting the coastal regions. 
Soon after his arrival he was bluntly reminded by the 
Ottawa Journal, the local organ of the Government, that he 
was there, not, as the Daily Telegraph suggested, to concoct 
plans for an Imperial Navy, but to offer technical advice 
about a Canadian Navy. He did his work quickly and 
departed, and his report has now been tabled in the House 
of Commons. It is a lengthy document, and reviews the 
whole situation with great care and thoroughness. A fine 
variety of no less than five programmes are submitted for 
consideration, probably intended to suit the contingent 
depth of the Canadian purse as disclosed by the Finance 
Department. Lord Jellicoe deems adequate for the pro- 
tection of the coasts of Canada the following naval force, 
to cost $5,000,000 per annum for upkeep: three light 
cruisers, one flotilla leader, twelve torpedo craft, eight 
submarines, and one parent ship for the latter. He offers, 
in the event of Canada deciding to co-operate in supplying 
the general naval needs of the Empire, four alternative 
schemes, the most modest of which calls for the creation of 
a fleet unit of one battle cruiser, two light cruisers, six 
destroyers, four submarines, and two fleet minesweepers. 
The most spacious of the schemes asks for a much larger 
Armada, and would entail an annual expenditure of at least 

25,000,000. The report also emphasizes the necessity of 
providing a proper complement of aircraft, and asks that 
naval matters should no longer be administered in common 
with ordinary maritime affairs, but should be entrusted 
to a separate Ministry. It is understood that simultaneously 
with the Report, <n intimation was conveyed from the 
Admiralty that it would generously furnish free of cost the 
initial ships for the Canadian Fleet. 

The Government brought the Report up for discussion 
before a secret caucus of its supporters and _ solicited 
expressions of opinion. There developed a_ surprising 
unanimity that none of the proffered plans should be adopted 
and that the whole matter of naval defence should be 
indefinitely shelved. A few days later it was announced 
that Mr. C. C. Ballantyne, the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, had gone one better and ordered the immediate 
demobilisation of the whole Canadian Naval Service. 
Two theories were advanced to explain this unexpected 


turn of affairs. The first was that Mr. Ballantyne, who is 
the last person to lend an ear to tales of the beneficial results 
of disarmament, was piqued at the decision of the Coalition 
caucus, and had determined to bring matters to a crisis by 
some drastic step. The other explanation is that the 
Canadian Naval Service has since its inception in 1910 
become the pleasant refuge of numerous emigrés from the 
the Imperial Service who have been more decorative than 
efficient. Mr. Duff, a Nova Scotia Member, in a debate in 
the House of Commons last session, made some amazing 
revelations—almost Gilbertian in their scope—ef per- 
formances of the so-called Canadian Navy during the war. 
The Cabinet, it is said, has decided that there must be a 
general purge of the personnel before any creative policy 
can be tackled,and Admiral Sir Charles Kingsmill and his 
staff are vanishing into retirement. The Government has 
now received the consent of its supporters to accept a light 
cruiser and two destroyers from the Admiralty to replace 
the hopelessly obsolete Rainbow and Niobe, and a number 
of Canadian officers who are serving in the Imperial Navy 
are being recalled to man them. Eventually some of the 
personnel lately demobilised who have special qualifications 
or are particularly efficient may be employed, but for 
the moment the financial estimates provide for a very modest 
sum for naval defence and as the permanent army will be 
reduced to less than 7,000 men, disarmament is a reality 
in Canada. The truth is that no country on earth is so 
easily defensible as Canada save against one possible enemy, 
the United States, and against her neighbour any defensive 
preparations would be ludicrous and ruinous in cost. In 
the event of a hostile attack from other quarters, a few 
seaboard towns might suffer, but the heart and real wealth 
of the country would be absolutely secure from damage. 
On the one side the St. Lawrence could be easily mined and 
its shores are a trackless waste where the railways could 
be, easily cut. On the other the Selkirks and Rockies form 
a barrier which could easily be made impassable to a modern 
army. The sense of geographical security is very definite 
and has been increased by the war. The farming classes 
are very suspicious of all expenditure on armaments, and 
the Great War Veterans Associations not infrequently 
denounce militarism in strong resolutions. If the Coalition 
is so modest in its ideas of the necessary armaments, the 
Government which must soon succeed it is likely to be even 
less extravagant. If, therefore, Mr. Churchill and others of 
his colleagues plan grandiose Imperial commitments which 
will have to be sustained by expensive naval and military 
armaments, they would be foolish to calculate upon any 
support or contribution from Canada. J. A. 8. 


WEEDS: AN APPRECIATION 


WEED, says the dictionary, is “any plant 


that is useless, troublesome, noxious or 
grows where it is not wanted.” The dic- 
tionary also adds: “ collog., a cigar.” We 


may omit for our present purpose the harmless collo- 
quialism, but the rest of the definition deserves to be 
closely examined. Socrates, we imagine, could have 
found a number of pointed questions to put to the 
dictionary maker. He might have begun with two of 
the commonest weeds, the nettle and the dandelion. 
Having got his opponent—and the opponents of 
Socrates were all of the same mental build as Sherlock 
Holmes’s Dr. Watson—eagerly to admit that the 
nettle was a weed, he would at once put the definition 
to the test. ‘“ The story goes,” he would say, quoting 
Mrs. Clarke Nuttall’s admirable work, Wild Flowers as 
They Grow, “that the Roman soldiers brought the 
most venomous of the stinging nettles to England to 
flagellate themselves with when they were benumbed 
with the cold of this—to them—terribly inclement 
isle. It is certain,” he would add from the same 
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source, “ that physicians at one time employed nettles 
to sting paralysed limbs into vigour again, also to cure 
rheumatism. In view of all this,” he would ask, 
“ does it not follow either that the nettle is not a weed 
or that your definition of a weed is mistaken?” And 
his opponent would be certain to answer, “ It does 
follow, O Socrates.”” A second opponent, however, 
would rashly take up the argument. He would point 
out that even if the Romans had a mistaken notion that 
nettle-stings were useful as a preventive of cold feet, 
and if our superstitious ancestors made use of them 
to cure rheumatism, as our superstitious contem- 
poraries resort to bee-stings for the same purpose, 
the nettle was at all times probably useless and is 
certainly useless to-day. Socrates would turn to him 
with a quiet smile and ask: ‘‘ When we say that a 
plant is useless, do we mean merely that we as a matter 
of fact make no use of it, or it would be of no use even 
if we did make use of it?” And the reply would leap 
out: “Undoubtedly the latter, O Socrates.” Socrates 
would then remember his Mrs. Nuttall again, and refer 
to an old herbal which claimed that “ excessive 
corpulency may be reduced” by taking a few nettle- 
seeds daily. He would admit that he had never made 
a trial of this cure, as he had no desire to get rid of the 
corpulency with which the gods had seen fit to endow 
him. He would claim, however, that the usefulness 
of the nettle had been proved as an article of diet, 
that it was once a favourite vegetable in Scotland, 
that it had helped to keep people alive at the time 
of the Irish famine, and that even during the recent 
war it had been recommended as an excellent substitute 
for spinach. ‘‘ May we not put it in this way,” he 
would ask, “that you call a nettle useless merely 
because you yourself do not make use of it?” “It 
seems that you are right, O Socrates.” “‘ And would 
you call an aeroplane useless, merely because you 
yourself have never made use of an aeroplane? Or a 
pig useless, merely because you yourself do not eat 
pork?” There would be a great wagging of heads 
among the opponents, after which a third would pluck 
up courage to say: “ But, surely, Socrates, nettles 
as we know them to-day are simply noxious plants 
that fulfil no function but to sting our children.? ”’ 
Socrates would say after a moment's pause: “ That 
certainly is an argument that deserves serious con- 
sideration. A weed, then, is to be condemned, you 
think, not for its uselessness, but for its noxiousness ? ” 
This would be agreed to. ‘“ Then,” he would pursue 
his questions, “ you would probably call monkshood 
a weed, seeing that it has been the cause not merely 
of pain but even of death itself to many children.” 
His opponent would grow angry at this, and exclaim: 
“Why, I cultivate monkshood in my own garden. 
It is one of the most beautiful of the floweis.” Then 
there would be some wrangling as to whether ugliness 
was the test of weeds, till Socrates would make it 
clear that this would involve omitting speedwell 
and the scarlet pimpernel from the list. omeone 
else would contend that the essence of a weed was its 
troublesomeness, but Socrates would counter this by 
asking them whether horseradish was not a far more 
trou me thing in a garden than foxgloves. “ Oh,” 
one of the disputants would cry in desperation. “ let 
us simply say that a weed is any plant that is not 
wanted in the place where it is growing.”’ ‘‘ You would 
call — a weed in the garden of a man who does 
not keep a canary, but not a weed in the garden of a 
man who does?” “I would.” Socrates would burst 
out laughing at this, and say, “It seems to me that a 
weed is more difficult to define even than justice. I 
think we had better change the subject and talk about the 
immortality of the soul.’ The only part of the definition 
of a weed, indeed, that bears a moment's investigation is 
contained in the three words: “colloe., a cigar.” 

In our opinion, the only safe course is to include 


among weeds all plants that grow wild. It is also 
important to get rid of the notion that weeds are 
necessarily evil things that should be exterminated 
like rats. We remember some years ago seeing an 
appalling suggestion that farmers should be compelled 
by law to clear their land of weeds. The writer, if 
we remember correctly, even looked forward hopefully 
to the day when a farmer would be fined if a daisy were 
found growing in one of his fields. Mechanical utili- 
tarianism of this kind terrifies the imagination. There 
are some people who are aghast at the prospect of a 
world of simplified spelling. But a world of simplified 
spelling would be Arcadia itself compared to a world 
without wild flowers. According to certain writers in 
the Times, however, we are faced with the possibility 
of a world without wild flowers, even if the Board of 
Agriculture takes no hand in the business. These 
writers tell us that the reckless plucking of wild flowers 
has already led to a great diminution in their numbers. 
Daffodils grow wild in many parts of England, but, 
as soon as they appear, hordes of holiday-makers rush 
to the scene and gather them in such numbers as to 
injure the life of the plants. The present writer is 
not enough of a botanist to know whether it is possible 
in this way to discourage flowers to grow from bulbs. 
If it is, it seems likely enough that, with the increasing 
popularity of country walks, there will after a time be 
no daffodils or orchises left in England. If one were 
sure of it, one would never pluck a bee-orchis again. 
One does not know why one plucks it, except that the 
bee-shaped flower is one of the most exquisite of Nature's 
toys, and one is greedy of possessing it. Children 
try to catch butterflies for the same reason. If it were 
possible to catch a sunset or a blue sea, no doubt we 
should take them home with us, too. It may be that 
art is only the transmuted instinct to seize and make 
our own all the beautiful things we see. The collector 
of birds’ eggs and the painter are both collectors of a 
beauty that can be known only in hints and fragments. 
Still, the painter is justified by the fact that his borrow- 
ings actually add to the number of beautiful things. If 
the collector of eggs and the gatherer of flowers can be 
shown to be actually anti-social in their greed, we 
cannot be so enthusiastic about them. We confess 
that on these matteis we have an open mind. For all 
we know, the discussion on wild flowers in the Times 
may be merely a scare. At the same time, it seems 
reasonable to believe that if flowers that propagate 
themselves from seed were all gathered as soon as they 
appeared, there would before long be no flowers left. 
We notice that one suggestion has been made to the 
effect that flower-lovers should provide themselves 
with seeds and should scatter these in “ likely places” 
during their country walks. We confess we do not 
like this plotting on Nature’s behalf. Besides, it 
might lead to some rather difficult situations. If this 
general seed-sowing became a matter of principle, 
we should certainly sow daisies on our neighbour's 
tennis lawn, poppies and fumitory in his cornfield, 
and dandelions in bis meadow. It is not that we are 
devoted to the dandelion as a flower, though it has been 
praised for its beauty, but at a later stage a meadow 
of a million dandelion-clocks seems to us to be one of 
the most beautiful of spectacles. But we would go 
further than this. We should never see a hillside 
cultivated without going out at night and sowing the 
seeds of gorse and thistle all over it. Not that swe 
would bear any ill-will to the farmer, but it is said 
that the diminution of waste land, with its abundance 
or gorse and thistles, has led to a great diminution 
in the number of linnets and goldfinches. The farmer, 
perhaps, can do without linnets and goldfinches, 
but we who make our living another way cannot. 
We would sow tares among his wheat, if necessary, 
if we believed that tares would tempt a bearded tit 
or a golden oriole. 
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Still, we cannot easily persuade ourselves that a 
Society for the Protection of Weeds is even now neces- 
sary. We have great faith in weeds. If they are 
given a fair chance, we would back them against any 
cultivated flower or vegetable we know. Anyone 
who has ever had a garden knows that, while it is 
necessary to work hard to keep the shepherd’s purse 
and the chickweed and the dandelion and the wartwort 
and the hawkseed and the valerian from growing, 
one has to take no such pains in order to keep the 
lettuces and the potatoes from growing. For ourselves, 
we would, in the vulgar phrase, back the shepherd’s 
purse against the lettuces every time. If the weeds in 
the garden fail to make us radiantly happy, it is not 
because they are weeds, but because they are the 
wrong weeds. Why not the ground-ivy instead of the 
shepherd’s purse, that lank intruder that not only 
is a weed but looks like one? Why not bee-orchises 
for wartwort, and gentians for chickweed ? We have 
no fault to find with the foxgloves under the apple- 
tree or with the ivy-leaved toad-flax that hangs with 
its elfin flowers from every cranny in the wall. But 
we protest against the dandelions and the superfluity 
of groundsel. We undertake that, if rest-harrow and 
scabious and corn-cockle invade us, we shall never 
use a hoe on them. More than this, if only the right 
weeds settled in our garden, we should grow no other 
flowers. But shepherd’s purse! Compared with it, 
a cabbage is a posy for a bridesmaid, and sprouting 
broccoli a bouquet for a prima donna. After all, one 
ought to be allowed to choose the weeds for one’s 
own garden. But then, when one chooses them, one 
no longer calls them weeds. The periwinkle, the 
primrose and the mallow—we spare them with our 
tongue as with our hoe. This, perhaps, suggests the 
only definition of a weed that is possible. A weed is 
a plant we hoe up or, rather, that we try to hoe up. 
A flower or a vegetable is a plant that the hoe deli- 
berately misses. But, in spite of the hoe, the weeds 
have it. They survive and multiply like a subject race. 
Well, perhaps better a weed than a geranium. 


Correspondence 
THE WORLD AND ISLAM 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Sir Harry Johnston has raised the question of Islam’s 
toleration of free thought, and the Rev. J. C. Hardwick has sug- 
gested that those interested should consult Rénan’s lecture on 
Islam and Science. If you permit me, I should like to add 
Rénan’s Life of Christ also, a book of some importance on the 
subject. But if the publications of the Rationalist Press are 
not easily accessible, I would recommend a careful study of 
Draper’s Conflict between Religion snd Science. If any doubt 
still remains about Islam’s complete freedom of thought, Dr. 
T. W. Arnold’s book, Preaching of Islam should succeed in 
removing it. 

Throughout the fourteen centuries of the history of Islam one 
does not come across a single instance of a scholar being burnt 
to death or beheaded for his scholarship or researches. The 
courts of the Khalifas and Moslem Emperors were full of Christian 
and Jewish savants. I hope I shall be pardoned for saying 
that in this twentieth century and under the tolerant and so- 
called civilised nations of Europe no non-European has attained 
to the position and dignity which non-Moslems have enjoyed in 
all centuries under Moslem rule. Is it a proof of the tolerance of 
Islam or its intolerance that we find even to-day in the very 
heart of Islamic countries small historic communities of Chris- 
tians and Jews thriving peacefully and undisturbed, while you 
do not find one single Mussulman in Spain or Sicily which once 
had a very large Moslem population ? Who does not know the 
cruel manner in which the Mussulmans of Spain were expelled 
and exterminated and the consequential economic and _intel- 
lectual ruin of that country from the effects of which she has 
not recovered yet? The harrowing details of the inhuman 
treatment under which the Mussulmans suffered in Russia only 





yesterday can be read in the two volumes of the Talgheek-ul- 
Akhbar published at Kazan. Who does not know the treatment 
of the Jews in all the Christian countries of Europe? And, on 
the other hand, how were they treated in Egypt, in Spain, in 
Syria and finally in Turkey? Their treatment in these lands 
is the finest example of the essential tolerance of Islam. Those 
who claim to be classed among people with great humanitarian 
sympathies should make a special study of the indignities and 
cruelties the Mussulmans have suffered and are still in many 
cases suffering in Crete, Greece, Macedonia and Serbia. To 
whose spirit of tolerance shall we attribute certain events in 
human history which go by the name of “* Crusades ”’ ? 

For honest inquirers after the truth of Islamic knowledge 
and culture I would earnestly recommend Gustav le Bon’s 
Civilisation des Arabes. 

Mussulmans as a rule are divided into Arabs and non-Arabs. 
Among the latter we include Persians, Indians, Turks, Mongols 
and so on, and these peoples have produced scholars and phil- 
osophers not by the scores but by the hundreds. It is true that 
Arabia proper has not given to the world any philosopher of 
outstanding fame. Yet we do find one or two names in Yemen. 
But the reason for this peculiarity is to be found in the fact that 
all the schools of Arabia proper specialised in theology and the 
teaching of the religious lore. Philosophers and scientists of 
great eminence and fame are, however, to be found among the 
brothers and cousins of these very men after they had migrated 
to Syria, Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco and Spain. The repu- 
tation of these great Arabs will endure till the end of the world 
in branches of knowledge and science from which all our modern 
knowledge takes its source. Those who care to study the con- 
tribution of Islam to the knowledge of the modern world should 
read the histories of Ibn-i-Khallikan, Ibn-i-Usaiba, Ibn-i-Saaid 
and Ibn-i-Nadeem. If only an effort were made to get at true 
information in these books we should very soon hear the last of 
the intolerance of Islam. 

The pan-Islamic Movement has no existence except in the 
brains of people obsessed with ideas of Yellow, Black, Blue, 
Red and White Perils. To me European imperalism and ex- 
ploitation of other people appear to be more dangerous ‘for the 
world than the so-called pan-Islamism of Christian bogey-manu- 
facturers. I leave it to the judgment of those readers of yours 
who have travelled in Eastern countries to decide if enthusiasm 
for one’s faith is or is not less dangerous to humanity than the 
Nationalism of Europe.—Yours, etc., 
SyED SULAIMAN NADvVI. 


8 Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington Gore, S.W. 


THE POSITION OF M. VENIZELOS 
IN GREECE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Pray accept my thanks for your kindness in publishing 
my letter of May 5th—also my congratulations on your candour. 
I believe Toe New StTaTEsMAN is the first English newspaper 
that has so far allowed a ray of light to pierce the smoke-screen 
which envelops M. Venizelos and his doings in Greece. That, 
in the circumstances, my statements should have surprised you 
is not surprising ; and it is incumbent upon me to substantiate 
them. Here is some of the evidence for which you have most 
properly called : 

Persons imprisoned :—Ex-Premiers.—MM. Skouloudis, Rallis, 
Dragoumis, Lambros. Ex-Ministers: Zalocostas, Tselos, Tjane- 
touleas, Sultanis, Michelidakis, Hadjacos, Apostolides, 
Tsaldaris, Triantaphyllacos, Baltadjis, Lucas Rufos, General 
Yannakitsas, Admiral Damianos. Three of these states- 
men, MM. Lambros, Apostolides, and Zalocostas, have died in 
consequence of ill-treatment. Add to the number of distinguished 
prisoners: Generals Gennadis, Papoulas, Bairas, Sotilis; the 
Master of the Horse, Prince Ipsilantis ; the Marshal of the Court, 
Count Mercatis. Further, add the highest prelates of the king- 
dom, headed by the octogenarian Archbishop of Athens : the list 
includes the Metropolitans of Patras, Argyrocastro, Goritsa, 
Arta, Florina, and the nonagenarian Metropolitan of Calauryta. 

Nearly all these prominent men are still in jail. The number 
of lower functionaries and private citizens incarcerated is said 
to be 80,000—a figure for which, without special inquiry, I am pot 
prepared to vouch. 

Among the persons banished, or who have fled abroad to 
escape sentence of death, are the well-known public men, 
MM. Mercouris, Eslin, Sayas, Pesmazoglu, Matessis ; Generals 
Stratigos, Exadactylos; and the former chiefs of the General 
Staff, Dousmanis and Metaxas. 

Plots, credible and incredible, brought to light by a legion of 
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well-paid spies, supply the necessary pretext for arrests, con- 
demnations, and executions. A force of pretorians, styled 
“the President’s Guard,” secures the personal safety of 
M. Venizelos on those occasions on which he thinks it expedient to 
visit his beloved country. And thus is maintained a dictatorship 
by the same methods by which it was acquired. 

Tyranny loves to cover itself under a semblance of law. Accord- 
ingly, M. Venizelos pretends to rule through a Parliament—the 
Chamber of 1915, which was superseded by that of 1916 
(M. Venizelos himself was a member of the latter body, returned 
for Mytilene in May, 1916—though he found it convenient after- 
wards to pronounce it unconstitutional !), and whose existence, 
illegitimate at best, in any case came to a natural end on May 
31st, 1919. But, as it did not suit M. Venizelos to let things take 
their natural course, he has artificially prolonged its life first 
for six months, then for four months. In this “ Long Parlia- 
ment,” with the exception of a few “ Independents,” there is 
no Opposition ; which explains M. Venizelos’s attachment to it. 

Now, the Greeks demand that this revenant Parliament should 
be dissolved, and that new Elections, in accordance with their 
Constitution, even as interpreted by M. Venizelos himself, should 
take place. But it would seem that M. Venizelos dares not face 
the Electorate. Small wonder! Last January there occurred 
what are called ‘‘ Elections du barreau,”’ with results eloquently 
indicative of public opinion. Not only in the cities and islands 
of Old Greece (Athens, Volo, Larissa, Lamia, Argostoli, Meso- 
longhi, Syra, Leucas, Corfu), but even in New Greece (Salonica, 
Cozani, Mytilene—M. Venizelos’s own constituency), the Veni- 
zelist candidates were completely routed : in Athens by a majority 
of 460 out of 500 votes. All this was sinister enough; but 
more significant still was—and is—the proof of M. Venizelos’s 
popularity furnished by Crete: his native land, once the scene 
of his early revolutionary exploits, and not long ago the strong- 
hold of his power. Each of the three towns of the island— 
Canea, Candia, Rethymnos—returned, by overwhelming majori- 
ties, anti-Venizelists. 

However intelligible may be M. Venizelos’s reluctance, the 
ordeal will have to be faced—sooner or later: else, from all I 
can learn, we must expect to hear, any day, of the outbreak 
of Civil War. 

I must apologise for the length of this letter ; but I felt that, 
after surprising you with my statements, it was my duty to 
satisfy you and your readers that they were not ill-founded.— 
Yours, etc., G. F. Assorr. 

Royal Societies Club. 

May 9th. 





CIVIL SERVANTS AND OTHERS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It is only because the capacity of Civil Servants to deal 
with the great and increasing variety of matters which are 
managed by Government Departments is a question of much 
public importance that I ask for a little more of your space to 
reply to Mr. Brett’s letter. Much of it is occupied with an 
argumentum ad hominem, which I do not desire to pursue, but 
Mr. Brett is mistaken in thinking that I am discontented with 
my position. On the contrary, I count myself fortunate in being 
a servant of the public, and member of a calling which only 
the ignorant or foolish despise. Nor have I any contempt for 
domestic service, though I agree with Mr. Brett that its con- 
ditions call for thorough reform. My only contempt was for an 
argument deliberately based on a false analogy. Mr. Brett 
allows that domestic service gives little scope for originality or 
initiative, but maintains that the same is true of the Civil Service, 
because Civil Servants have simply to carry out other people’s 
ideas. He goes on to say that originality and initiative are 
rare qualities, akin to genius. If that is true in Mr. Brett’s world, 
he is unfortunate, but I can assure him that some degree of 
originality and initiative is regarded as indispensable in those 
who are selected for the higher positions in the Civil Service. 
The growing practice of appointing comparatively young men 
to be heads of departments is one of many indications that this 
is recognised. 

As to carrying out other people’s ideas, who are the other 
people ? Does Mr. Brett really believe that all the “ ideas ”’ 
on which the policy of Government Departments is based are 
supplied by the politicians, fresh from their triumphant by- 
elections ? Only too often it is the business of the Civil Servant 
to show the politician that the phrases which sound so fine on 
the platform really mean nothing, and to make him understand 
the true position and the possible alternatives. The politician 
emerges a sadder and a wiser man, the Civil Servant, as a rule, 





receives no credit from the outside world until he is dead, but 
the few who are acquainted with the inner bistory of things know 
that, of the ideas which have been embodied in administration 
or have taken shape as law, at least as many come from the 
Civil Servant as from any other source. 

Mr. Brett’s mistake consists in looking solely at the executive 
and routine work, which necessarily exists in the Civil Service 
as in every other profession. Those who are responsible for the 
administration of Government Departments ought to possess, 
and frequently do possess, not only originality and initiative, 
but imagination, personality, force of character, and the intel- 
ligence which keeps itself in touch with the general movement 
of ideas. For such men there will always be a demand and a 
career. The notion that Civil Servants are mere machines is one 
of those ancient formulas, like the notion that grocers live by 
mixing sand with their sugar, wine merchants by selling cham- 
pagne made from gooseberries, and doctors by prescribing bread 
pills for hypochondriacs, which serve some people as a substitute 
for humour and others as a substitute for observation and 
thought. If Mr. Brett wishes to see the Civil Servant as he really 
is, let him expend 2s. at the Fabian Bookshop on Sir William 
Beveridge’s pamphlet, The Public Service in War and Peace, 
and supplement it by reading the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 


speech in the House of Commons on May 11th.—Yours, etc., 
One oF THEM. 


MONEY FOR HOUSING 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am induced by your admirable article on the housing 
fiasco to enquire how the Government can expect local authorities 
to issue and to finance housing loans in view of its repeated state- 
ments that, owing to the burden of national indebtedness, it is 
impossible for the State itself to shoulder a financial responsibility 
which is most emphatically its own, quite apart from the pledges 
given by the Prime Minister and his supporters during the 
election campaign of 1918. 

Surely it must be evident to Dr. Addison and to the Treasury 
that there is only one source whence capital, sinking fund, and 
interest can be derived, and that taxation remains taxation 
whether levied by Somerset House or collected locally in the 
form of rates. 

Surely it must be equally evident that the State alone has 
the power to control the prices of the raw material of the building 
industry, and to apply to all manufacturers of that raw material 
a costing system on the lines adopted during the war by the 
Ministry of Munitions. 

As you say in your leading article there are two alternatives. 
My own view is that if the Government could, by some means, 
be induced to realise that the provision of houses is a national 
service as urgent, as imperative, as was the provision of Munitions 
of war, the cost of building would be reduced by 30 per cent. 
by the limitation of manufacturers’ profits, elimination of the 
middleman, direct employment, and Government purchase of 
timber in Russia and elsewhere. 

Assuming a million houses as necessary, a loan of £700,000,000 
will be required, and I submit the following figures from an 
income and expenditure point of view:— 

Expenditure :—5 per cent. on £700,000,000, £35,000,000 ; 
5 per cent. sinking fund, £35,000,000 ; 1 per cent. repairs and 
collections, £7,000,000 ; total, £77,000,000. Revenue :—-8s. per 
week, say £20 per annum, on a million houses, £20,000,000. 

The deficit in the first year is £57,000,000 ; but at the end of 
twenty years the whole loan will have been repaid, and the 
State will derive a revenue of £13,000,000 from its houses. 

It is doubtless true that patriotism will not be content with 
a 5 per cent. return on its money. Hence the necessity for an 
alternative, an ad hoc capital levy graded on income-tax and 
super-tax lines. Personally I consider that the Government 
should give the investor a final opportunity of availing himself 
of 5 per cent. philanthropy, and in its prospectus should state 
quite definitely that if the requisite £700,000,000, is not promised 
by the Ist August the requisite funds will be raised by taxation. 
That taxation can only take the form of a capital levy, and the 
State will derive an income of £13,000,000 therefrom. If a 
precedent is required it is supplied by the adoption of conscription 
during the war when voluntary efforts failed. 

It is, of course, self-evident that, whether the loan be voluntary 
or whether it be a compulsory levy, it will only require to be sub- 
scribed by instalments over an extended period.—Yours, etc., 

C. H. Hoare (Lt.-Col.). 

30 St. Leonard’s Terrace, S.W. 

May llth. 
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PLAGIARISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—In yourissue of April 17th the writer of an article on “* The 
Rights of Plagiarism,” says: ‘‘ Mr. Sturge Moore, in the course 
of a blank-verse play, had incorporated a delightful passage from 
Flaubert ” ; then, speaking of my letter in the London Mercury : 
** He added that there were other borrowed lines in his play.” 

The poem in question is not a play, and the statement that other 
lines in it are borrowed is not in my letter ; it contains no other 
borrowed lines except those acknowledged in the title from the 
Bible. 

Obviously your contributor had neither seen my poem nor 
given much attention to my letter, though your readers might 


suppose from his tone that he wrote of things he knew.— 
Yours, etc., T. SrurGE Moore. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sirn,—The correspondence in your columns and the recent 
debate in the House of Commons shows clearly that most of 
those who are expressing their views have but little practical 
knowledge of the subject. It has been my duty as secretary of 
a local committee to deal with a very large number of cases of 
children born out of wedlock for the purpose of inducing the 
alleged father to recognise his responsibility without compelling 
the mother to resort to the police court. These cases come 
mostly through the agency of two Preventive and Rescue Homes, 
although as the work ef the committee has become more widely 
known applications have reached me from other sources and 
from other parts of London. 

My cases are mostly those of friendless girls, some very young, 
or of a class whose parents are incapable, from lack of education, 
of conducting delicate negotiations. In some the parent or 
friend has approached the alleged father and has failed. 

My experience shows that the unmarried mother of the working 
class (using that term in its widest sense) is urgently in need of 
expert assistance in dealing with her case, but I am not at all 
sure that an officer appointed by the Court is a person the most 
suitable, nor do I think that the law should make it compulsory 
for her to place her claim in the hands of an official. As it is, I 
find among these unfortunate mothers an intense dread of 
police court proceedings. To maintain the child entirely is 
regarded as a preferable alternative to the horror of stating her 
case in open court. Frequently, too, I find that the father of a 
child makes it a condition of signing an agreement for main- 
tenance that strict secrecy shall be observed. 

May I add that I think the value of clause 27 of the Bill is 
overrated. Any decent man who gets a girl into trouble will 
marry her before the child is born. I have known but few cases 
in which marriage after the birth of the child is advisable. A 
woman who has become a mother by a worthless man does not, 
as a rule, promote the happiness of either herself or child by 
marrying him after its birth.—Yours, etc., 

W. KELLEY. 


161 Brondesbury Park, N.W. 
May 8th. 


Miscellany 
HENRY JAMES 


N Henry James’s later letters* his voice is audible. 
Nor is this surprising, for his letters were often 
dictated, and his conversation, in its search for 

the right word, its amplifications, hesitations and inter- 
polated afterthoughts, resembled dictation. This sounds 
portentous, not to say boring: indeed, it was at 
times embarrassing. Buat—and this made all the difference 
—he was fascinating. The spell he exercised by his 
style was exercised in his conversation. Phrases of 
abstruse exaggerated drollery or of the last intellectual 
elegance flowered in it profusely. At first, you might feel 
rather conscience-stricken for having set in motion, perhaps 





* Leiters of Henry James. Selected and Edited by Percy Lubbock. 
Macmillan. 36s. net. 2 vols 





by a casual question, such tremendous mental machinery. 
It seemed really too bad to have put him to such trouble, 
made him work and weigh his words like that, and if, 
through the detestable habit of starting any topic rather than 
be silent, you had broached one in which you were not 
interested, you might be well punished. There was some- 
thing at once so painstaking, serious, and majestical in the 
procedure of his mind that you shrank from diverting it, 
and thus the whole of your little precious time with him 
might be wasted. How often this happened in my case 
during our fifteen years’ acquaintance! I still regret 
those wasted opportunities, for he was the subtlest and 
most conscientious of improvisors. In conversation he 
could not help giving you his best, the stereotyped and 
perfunctory being so abhorrent to him. Each talk was a 
fresh adventure, an opportunity for discovering himself 
what he thought about books and human beings. His 
respect for his subject was only equalled, one noticed, by 
his respect for that delicate, deliberate instrument for 
recording and comparing impressions—his own mind. 
He absolutely refused to hustle it, and his conversational 
manner was largely composed of reassuring and soothing 
gestures intended to allay or anticipate signs of impatience. 
The sensation of his hand on my shoulder in our pausing 
rambles together was, I felt, precisely an exhortation to 
patience. ‘‘ Wait,” that reassuring pressure seemed to be 
humorously saying, ‘‘ Wait; I know, my dear fellow, you 
are getting fidgety, but wait, and we shall enjoy together the 
wild pleasure of discovering what ‘Henry James,’ really 
thinks of this matter—for my part, I dare not hurry him!” 
His possession of this kind of double consciousness was one 
of the first characteristics one noticed ; often we would both 
seem to be waiting, palpitating with the same curiosity, 
for the ultimate verdict. At such moments the working of 
his mind used to fascinate me, much as the sight of an 
hydraulic engine seen through a window, its great, smooth, 
wheel and shining piston moving with ponderous ease 
through the vitrious dusk. The confounding thing was 
that the great engine could be as cheaply set in motion 
as a penny-in-the-slot machine! And alas! one often had 
only coppers in one’s pocket ! 

I remember the first time I met him (the occasion was an 
evening party), I asked him if he thought London “ beau- 
tiful ’—an idiotic question; worse than that, a question 
to which I did not even want an answer, though there were 
hundreds of others (some, no doubt, also idiotic) which I 
was longing to ask. But it worked; to my dismay it 
worked only too well. ‘‘ London? Beautiful?” he began, 
with that considering slant of his massive head I was to 
come to know well, his lips a little ironically compressed, 
as though he wished to keep from smiling too obviously. 
‘No, hardly beautiful. It is too chaotic, too ,” then 
followed a discourse upon London and the kind of appeal 
it made to the historic even when it starved the «esthetic 
sense, which I failed to follow—so dismayed was I at 
having set, by my idiot’s question, his mind working at 
such a pitch of concentration on a topic indifferent to 
me at the moment. I was distracted, too, by anxiety to 
prove myself on the spot intelligent, and the opportunity 
of interjecting a comment which might conceivably attain 
that object seemed to grow fainter and fainter while he 
hummed and havered and rolled along. How, too, should 
I feel if I let slip this perhaps last chance of expressing 
my admiration and gratitude! At the end of a sentence, 
the drift of which had escaped me, but which closed, I 
think, with the words “ find oneself craving for a whiff of 
London’s carboniferous damp,” I did interrupt him. 
Enthusiasm and questions (the latter regarding The Awk- 
ward Age, just out) poured from my lips, and a look of 
bewilderment, almost of shock, floated for a moment over 
his fine, large, watchful, shaven face, the lines on which 
were so lightly etched. For a second he opened his rather 
prominent hazel eyes a shade wider, an expansion of the 
eyelids that to my excited imagination seemed like the 
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adjustment at me of the lens of a microscope; then the 
great engine was slowly reversed, and, ever so kindly, 
yet a trifle grimly, with many reassuring pats, however, 
upon the arm, he said: ‘I understand, my dear boy, 
what you mean—and I thank you.” (Ouf! what a relief !) 
He went on to speak of The Awkward Age; flat was, 
it appeared, far too mild an expression ‘to describe 
its reception: “‘My books make no more sound or ripple 
now than if I dropped them one after the other into mud ”’ ; 
and he had, I learnt to my astonishment, in writing that 
searching diagnosis of sophisticated society, conceived 
himself to be following in the footsteps, “‘ of course, with a 
difference,” of the sprightly Gyp! Hastily and emphatic- 
ally I assured him that where I came from, Cambridge, 
his books were very far from making no ripple in people’s 
minds. At this he showed some pleasure; but I noticed 
then, and often afterwards, that he was ironically on his 
guard against being gratified by appreciation from any 
quarter. He liked it—everybody does—but he was exceedingly 
sceptical about its value. I doubt if he believed anybody 
understood what, as an artist, he was after, or how skilfully 
he had manipulated his themes, and speaking with some con- 
fidence for the great body of his readers, at that time, 
I may say he was right. 
We young ones, at any rate, read him, apart from our 
delight in his phrases and metaphors, for his substance ; 
for precisely that side of his work which appears to be 
wearing thin. Our generation, at least that part of it with 
which I was best acquainted and most at home, was interested 
chiefly in those parts of experience which could be regarded 
as ends in themselves. Morality was either a means to 
attaining these goods of the soul or it was nothing, just as the 
railway system existed to bring people who were fond of each 
other together and feed them, or the social order, that as 
many “‘ ends” as possible should be achieved. These ends 
naturally fined themselves down to personal relations, 
wsthetic emotions and the pursuit of truth. We were per- 
petually in search of distinctions, and our most ardent 
symposia were attempts to fix some sort of a scale of values 
for experience. ‘The tendency was for the stress to fall on 
feeling rightly rather than upon action. It would be an 
exaggeration to say we cared not a sprat cither for causes 
or our own careers (appetite in both directions comes with 
eating, and we had barely begun to nibble), but such interests 
were subordinate. Henry James was above all a novelist 
of distinctions; he was indeed the master in fiction of 
the art of distinguishing. His philosophy amounted to 
this, that to appreciate exquisitely was to live intensely. 
Whether we always agreed with his estimate of values 
or not—we thought, I remember, he overprized the 
value of subtlety as an ingredient and was perhaps 
altogether too “social” in his standards, employing, 
for instance, ‘“‘ charm ” too often as the last test of character 
—he was pre-eminently interested in what interested 
us; that is to say, in disentangling emotions, describing 
their appropriate objects and in showing in what subtle 
ways the relations between individuals might be exquisite, 
base, exciting, dull or droll. That his characters were 
detached from the big common struggling world, that the 
vague murmur of it floated in so very faintly through 
their windows, that they moved and had their being in an 
environment entirely composed of personal relations, 
esthetic emotions, and historic associations, seemed then 
unimportant limitations to his art. Nor were we particu- 
larly interested in the instincts or the will compared with 
the play of the intelligence. What was the will but a means, 
a servant, or the instincts but the raw stuff out of which 
the imagination moulded the bits of life worth contem- 
plating? It still seems to me, on the whole, a sound philo- 
sophy ; only the fiction which reflects it to exclusion of all 
else now appears to me to shut out much which is more 
absorbing and more important than I once supposed, also 
even to falsify the flavour of those very experiences on 
which it exclusively dwells. 





I have described Henry James’s youthful audience during 
these years when his books in the later manner were appear- 
ing (incidentally, it makes comprehensible the flustered 
excitement of one member of it, on coming in personal 
contact with him), because such a description indicates the 
angle from which his work must always appear important. 
He cared so immensely for spiritual decency ; nothing in 
life beguiled him into putting anything before that. He had 
a tender heart, an even more compassionate imagination, 
but a merciless eye. 

I knew him for over fifteen years, but I only saw him at 
long intervals. In spite of my admiration and curiosity I 
left our meetings entirely to chance, for I soon discovered 
two daunting facts about him: that he was easily bored 
(not merely in an ordinary but in an excruciating sense of 
the word), and that he minded intensely the dislocations 
and disappointments which are inevitable in all human 
relations. They made him groan and writhe and worry. 
The measure of how much he minded them could 
be read in the frequency, extravagance and emphasis of his 
signals that all was really well, across even the small rifts 
(to him they had the horror of gulfs) which absence, accident, 
incongruities of mood open up between people. I notice 
that several of his reviewers have not understood the 
elaborate considerateness (in his turn for the flattering 
compliment he equalled Voltaire) which is such a marked 
characteristic of his correspondence. As I read Henry James, 
it was his acute sense of both the gulf between human 
beings and the possibility of bridging that by a structure 
which, though it may sometimes boast of being tough, is 
also woven of gossamer, which made him so abound in 
reassurances. His manner of receiving you expressed an 
anxiety to show you (sometimes comic in desperate tho- 
roughness of intention—I have seen him keep a lady in a 
paralysed condition for five minutes while he recalled 
everything about her) that whatever might have happened 
in the interval, on his side at least the splinters had kept 
new and fine, so that if your half of the tally was in a similar 
condition, the two would dovetail at touch. If your talk 
with him had been something of a failure, his farewell 
expressed that what you were above all to remember was 
that what you had wanted yet failed to get he had wanted 
too, and that nothing must blind you to his recognition of 
any affection or admiration you might generously feel for 
“your old Henry James.” 

I imagine being interrupted here by a pointed question : 
“ But did not this agitated anxiety to signal defeat its own end 
and make complications?” I think it must have often done so; 
just as some of his letters, long as they are, were sometimes 
almost entirely composed of signals and gestures. But to 
many sensitive natures who find the world only too full of 
vallous, off-hand people, this exquisite and agitated recog- 
nition of their own identity and of their relation to him 
was a delightful refreshment. To say that he was a magnet 
to muffs would do grievous wrong to his friends, but there 
is no doubt that those he chiefly attracted were those who 
are excoriated by the harsh contacts of life. He himself 
was clearly one of the most sensitive of men. The import- 
ance to him of urbanity, money, privacy, lay in the fact that 
they were salves. His art was a refuge to him as well as 
the purpose of his life. The brutality and rushing confusion 
of the world, where the dead are forgotten, old ties cynically 
snapped, old associations disregarded and one generation 
tramples down the other, where the passions are blind and 
men and women are apparently satisfied with relations 
which are short, common and empty, horrified him. I can 
almost picture him as one flying with frightened eyes and 

stopped ears from a City of Destruction, till the terrified 
bang of his sanctuary door leaves him palpitating but safe ; 
free to create a world which he could people with beings 
who had leisure and the finest faculties for comprehending 
and appreciating each other, where the reward of goodness 
was the recognition of its beauty and the past was never 
forgotten. His sense of the past—of the social world’s, of his 
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own, which he recorded with a subtle actuality and piety 
never excelled in autobiography—was almost the deepest 
sense in him, unless we trace back to his reverence for 
human emotions, a degree of reverence such as is usually 
associated with the religious sense, which is so singularly 
absent from his work. For there is neverin his books anything 
beyond the great dome of civilisation above our heads or 
under our feet anything but its parti-coloured mosaic; 
earth, too—all that word stands for in metaphor—is absent. 
He was perfectly aware of his idiosyncrasy for magni- 
fying the minute. I remember a conversation in a four- 
wheeler, “‘ the philosopher’s preference,” as he called it, 
about the married life of the Carlyles. He had been re- 
reading Froude’s Life of Carlyle, and after remarking that 
he thought Carlyle perhaps the best of English letter- 
writers, he went on to commiserate Mrs. Carlyle on her 
dull, drudging life. I protested against “ dull” and sug- 
gested she had at least learnt from her husband one source 
of permanent consolation and entertainment—namely, 
the art of mountaining mole-hills. A look of droll sagacity 
came over his face, and turning sideways to fix me better 
and make sure that I grasped the implication, he said : 
“Ah! but for that, where would any of us be!” The 
rag-bag of my memory contains many scraps of his talk 
which are significant to me, but when taken out of their 
setting would, I fear, throw little light on his character. 
Once or twice I went a round of calls with him. I remember 
being struck on these occasions how much of the woman 
there seemed to be in him; at least it was to this I attri- 
buted the astonishing attentiveness of his sympathy with 
small social worries (the wrong people meeting, etc., etc.), or 
small misfortunes such as missing a train at a junction, and 
the still more astonishing length of time he was able to 
expatiate upon them. It struck me that women ran on 
in talk with him with a more unguarded volubility than 
they do with most men, as though they were sure of his 
understanding completely. I was amazed, too, by his 
standard of decent comfort, and his remark on our leaving 
what seemed to me a thoroughly well appointed, quite pros- 
perous house, “‘ Poor S., poor S—the stamp of unmistakable 
poverty upon everything,” has remained in my memory. 
But a scene comes back to me which struck me as revealing 
something much deeper in him than this characteristic. 
It was after a luncheon party of which he had been, as 
they say, ‘ the life.” We happened to be drinking our 
coffee together while the rest of the party had moved on to 
the verandah. ‘‘ What a charming picture they make,” 
he said, with his great head aslant, ‘the women there 
with their embroidery, the . . .” There was nothing 
in his words—anybody might have spoken them—but 
in his attitude, in his voice, in his whole being, there 
was a suggestion of such complete detachment, that 
I was startled into speaking out of myself: ‘I can’t 
bear to look at life like that, I want too much to be in 
it—it makes me feel absolutely alone—perhaps that is 
why I cannot write...” The effect of this confession 
upon him was surprising. He leant forward and grasped 
my arm excitedly: ‘‘ Yes, it is absolute solitude. Absolute 
solitude. If it runs after you and catches you well and 
good. But for heaven’s sake don’t run after it/” And 
he got up hurriedly and joined the others. On the walk 
home I thought I had for a moment caught a glimpse 
of his intensely private life and, rightly or wrongly, that 
it explained much; his apprehensively tender clutch 
upon others, his immense preoccupation with the surface 
of things and his exclusive devotion to his art. 
Desmond MacCartuy. 


ON TRANSLATION 


WONDER whether anyone has ever got at the heart 

I of translation, the translation of any prose (let 
alone verse!) from one language into another? 
Volumes have been written about it, the chief difficulties 


and traps have been spotted long ago; but there seems 
to be in it a quality like that in creative art such that 
definition escapes one. , 

I have not myself done much translation in my time, 
but the little I have done has caused me painful labour, 
and at the price of that labour I think I can claim to know 
something about it. I have translated from French, 
which I know well, but by no means perfectly, into English, 
which I have at my command. In particular, I have 
translated one of the best pieces of prose of our time— 
M. Bédier’s compilation of the Tristan legends. But when 
I look back upon my own work and ask myself why this 
passage is more successful than that passage, I find the 
question very difficult to answer. 

The main obvious points are the lack of exact corre- 
spondence between individual words in two different 
languages, the different trick of thought in two civilisations 
(by which what is rhetorical in the one, for instance, may 
seem commonplace in the other, or by which the order 
of thought in the one turns chaotic in the other), conceptions 
in the one not occurring at all in the other (for instance, 
the French words constater, droit, directive; the English 
words gentleman, scholar, prig), and so forth. But this 
is only the very beginning of the business. 

There is rhythm. There is euphony. There is the 
atmosphere which words build up round themselves and 
which depend upon a thousand little social influences 
and traditions, familiar to their habitat, alien and blankly 
unknown elsewhere. 

There is sometimes an extreme difficulty in rendering 
a perfectly straightforward statement; as, for instance, 
the French military verb flotter. When you say that a line 
“ flottait,” or when you apply the metaphor in argument, or 
any other form of contest, you mean a state of affairs exceed- 
ingly difficult to translate into English, though it is a 
perfectly definite statement of events and has a very precise 
meaning. You cannot render it “‘ the line was breaking ” 
or “the line was beginning to break.” “The line was 
in danger of breaking” is quite another set of ideas. It 
does not even exactly mean “the line was weakening.” 
I suppose the only approximate rendering would be reached 
through a great expansion into English words thus: ‘ The 
line was growing somewhat uncertain, it was already 
sinuous, and was in a condition which might lead to wavering 
and possibly even to breaking were it continued.” It 
means all that. Or rather, it means that little, that exact, 
thing. 

The series of gradations in which statements are made 
come as it were by different sized steps according to the 
language. In one language there will be five or six steps 
between the same two extremes, in another only a couple, 
in another fifty. Hardly ever will the edges of any two 
correspond. 

And if this is true of straightforward statements it is 
much more true of what colours every sentence in prose— 
mood. If you do not translate a dignified sentence by 
another dignified sentence it is no translation at all. If 
you do not render some proportion of irony in the original 
it is no translation either. If you substitute petulance 
for indignation, or a snigger for a sneer, or a piece of violence 
for a weighty and considered blow, you have missed your 
point. 

The extreme difficulty of translation, its extreme subtlety, 
its artistic quality, is seen also in this: that the great 
prose effects which have vitally moved one civilisation 
are nearly always unknown to another; and this is not 
only through the imperfection of language, but through 
the sheer impossibility of rendering the full effect of the 
original, save by some piece of luck or some stroke of 
genius. Two examples occur to me: the Authorised Version 
of the Old Testament in English, and Rousseau’s Social 
Contact in French. Of the very few scholarly men 
who have dealt with the subject of the French Revolution 
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in this country, not one understands why Rousseau’s 
Social Contract had its enormous effect, and certainly 
no Frenchman I ever met had the least conception of the 
effect of the Old Testament prose upon an English reader. 

Nevertheless, genius sometimes does the trick. One 
would say that Le Sage could not be translated—at least, 
not so as to give the full pleasure of the original, and yet 
I have in my house, and constantly re-read, the English 
translation (by Joseph Thomas, 1841) of the Asmodeus. 


It is perfect. It is, so to speak, Le Sage come to life again 
in an English dress. But I do not think it has been done 
for his Gil Blas. 


Urquhart—what is really amazing—did it for the first 
book or two of Rabelais, but the continuation by another 
is far poorer. 

Angellier did it for Robert Burns, and I know at least 
two passages, one in Julius Caesar and the other in Romeo 
and Juliet which have been exactly hit off in French; 
but the thing is as rare as can be. 

Not an essential to true translation, but a wonderful 
aid to it, is the intimate knowledge of daily life among 
the people from whose language you translate In reading 
the other day a book of Mrs. Wharton’s on the French, 
I got that feeling of intimacy, and I think The Silence of 
Colonel Bramble has something of the same sort of French 
intimacy with the English mind. Mrs. Wharton’s recent 
book had nothing to do with translation; it was a mere 
appreciation of the French, and it was astonishingly well 
done, while The Silence of Colonel Bramble professes to be 
no more than fiction. But they both illustrate the spirit 
I mean. It is not exactly sympathy with the foreign 
mind ; it is a penetration of it. 

Mere ignorance accounts for a good deal of bad 
translation ; much more than one might imagine. Talking 
of Rousseau’s Social Contract, I remember how at Oxford 
a man exposing to me the errors of that immortal booklet 
showed me in some work (one of Maine’s, perhaps) an 
extraordinary blunder which he did not know was a blunder. 
The authority he quoted to me had translated Rousseau’s 
phrase: “ The general will is always direct,” by the howler : 
“The general will is always right.” And the solemn 
gentleman had gone on to argue very painfully that Rousseau 
had made a mistake, and that the general will was not 
always right—about Titus Oates, for instance; or the 
South Sea Bubble ; or anything else you like. 

One of the most difficult problems of all those which 
meet one in translation is the problem of rendering conven- 
tional exaggeration. There is nothing commoner in French 
political writing and speaking than putting in the present 
tense and in an absolute manner a catastrophe against 
which the author only intends to warn you, and which may 
not even be probable. Not a year ago a prominent French 
Parliamentarian said in a speech upon the Budget (which 
was literally translated into the English papers) words which, 
if exactly rendered, would run somewhat as follows: “ You 
have led this unfortunate people to complete ruin.” The 
real translation would be in English: ‘I agree with the 
honourable gentleman when he says that we shall certainly 
pull through ; but, meanwhile, there is urgent necessity 
for retrenchment, etc.’—a form of words equally 
false, literally. The one says more, the other less, 
than the bald truth. This form of emphasis is in the 
genius of the French language. You find it as far 
back as the Song of Roland. All languages have their 
form of exaggerated statement, to be taken in a spirit 
quite different from the literal. But the users of each 
language are aware of the convention. The foreigner is 
not. When a Frenchman says of a hedging politician 
that he is a traitor, and an Englishman that he yields to 
no one in his admiration for his opponent’s spotless integrity, 
they neither of them mean to be taken literally. 

Here is another pitfall: the overlapping of words. The 
same word is not only used in many different senses in 
every language, but in every language any one word you 


take performs several tasks. When you render it into 
another language by what you believe to be its equivalent, 
you are picking up a different instrument. You are setting 
to work a different machine which does some work similar 
to the word you are translating, but also does other work 
the translated word did not touch. 

Take, for instance, the word street, and the French word 
rue. There are some extremely exiguous and dry state- 
ments in which—short of the fact that the mental picture 
called up is different in the two cases—the one word is a 
translation of the other. But each word connotes in each 
language a set of uses only some of which are common to 
both languages. Notably in this case “rue” vaguely suggests, 
the moment you use it, the memory of street fighting. 
To the English mind “street” suggests the general and 
commonplace. Behind the one is the atmosphere of “ going 
down into the rue” which has been used for generations in 
French to mean armed revolt against existing authority ; 
in the other there is the atmosphere of ‘‘man in the street ” 
and all the civilian domestic associations of the word street 
in the English language. 

The Gallic word cheval (which the Latins adopted) 
hangs on to a whole crowd of images—the Dark and the 
Middle Ages, the hierarchy of feudal society, generosity: it 
sounds of knighthood, “chevalier,” and “chivalry.” 
The word horse does nothing of the kind. It is bound up 
with a whole group of other associations, various amuse- 
ments especially, and also, grotesquely enough, with the 
idea of solidity or largeness. A good horseman is not 
a knight. Horsemanship is not chivalric. Horse sense 
and a horse-face have nothing of “cheval” about them. 
The early French line “la doit on faire chevalerie” still 
means “ there must one go riding horses.” But it connotes 
the Crusade. You cannot translate that phrase by any 
English word based on the word horse. To take a converse 
instance: you cannot get a modern French synonym for 
the English word school in the sense of public school; and 
this word suggests another obvious trap in translation. 
The same word will be used in a language for two very 
different images which have yet something fundamentally 

incommon. To give even a faint hint of what an English- 
man means when he says of two Etonians: ‘“‘ They were 
at the same school” you must use the French word 
collége, and you are still miles away from the original. 
But if you are talking of a village school you must use the 
French word école. The French word promenade is used 
of a walk and also of any faring. It is used of an army 
marching during hostilities but without the need of fighting. 
It is used of sailing out to sea in a boat. It is used of 
taking a horse out for exercise. But observe the grotesqueness 
of translating the French phrase in the latter case by the 
words taking the horse out for a walk. Literally, a Frenchman 
says, if you transliterate by the supposed equivalent, ‘ I 
was not on a voyage. I was only taking a walk out to sea.”’ 
You cannot translate that except by some such roundabout 
phrase as “I only went outside sailing for a short time.” 

All this is negative, and leads to nothing by way of a 
conclusion, but there does arise from a consideration of 
all these difficulties a sort of working policy to be applied 
to translation; and it would seem to be this: first, to 
read your original until you have thoroughly got inside it, 
until you are part of it, as it were, or at least clothed with 
it, then to render into your own tongue freely and 
naturally the effect upon your mind, and then, in a third 
process, to compare the result with the original and bring 
them as close as may be, without leaving anything unnatural 
in the new idiom, or anything too shockingly untrue to 
the old. 

But it is all very well to suggest that as a policy. The 
carrying out of it in practice is another matter. To do 
it perfectly a man would have to remember all that he had 
read and to keep a whole book like one picture before his 
eye, and that no man can do. H. BEtuoc. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
| Dai=r in this issue the reader will find 


a review of my predecessor on this page, ‘‘ Solo- 

mon Eagle.” It is a peculiar craft this of writing 
more or less literary chit-chat. Of my contempuraries 
perhaps I envy most the versatility and resources of ‘“‘ The 
Londoner” in the Evening News ; more than anyone else 
he recalls the miracle of the Inexhaustible Bottle, and he 
fulfils the other condition of mastership in this craft, he 
talks on paper as he might to the first person he met, 
which is not so easy to do as you might imagine. 


* * * 


Our craft is apparently a popular one; each paper engages 
its conversationalist. But why, I wonder, do so many of 
us take forthwith the namesof birds ? “ Penguin,” “ Eagle,” 
“* Hawk ”—and is not a “ Jim Crow” perched somewhere 
in the Press? I suggest that it is the association of pecking, 
twittering, and flitter-fluttering about which originally 
directed our imaginations, when in search of pseudonyms, 
to the aviary tradition. But the master of us all wrote 
over his own name. Andrew Lang who was, is, and ever- 
more shall be the model practitioner of this craft, earned a 
living by it for thirty years. What was the secret of his 
appeal? His beautiful light English? I do not believe 
that more than a few noticed how exquisitely he wrote. 
His slim feasting smile? His humour—like the skipping 
of rabbits by moonlight ? In part perhaps; but those are 
not the qualities which make editors scramble for a con- 
tributor. True, he loved the safe old things in literature 
(that was an asset), the restful or the romantic ; and when 
confronted with anything new or anything which pretended 
to be deep, he was apt to bristle. How he treated Hardy 
and how he praised Haggard! Well, it would be foolish 
to say that Mr. Thomas Hardy never deserves censure or 
that Mr. Rider Haggard has never deserved, in any respect, 
our gratitude, still . . . ! There is no denying that 
Andrew Lang would often fling away a new book with the 
small scream and gesture of a girl who picks up a starfish 
on the beach and drops it with a shudder, “‘ Ugh! Horrid 
thing, it’s alive!” and I am afraid there is no denying he 
considered it pompous to try to think. Still, I am reluctant 
to think that this had much to do with his pre-eminence. 
Was it his immense, miscellaneous erudition? Yes, in 
saying that I believe we are hot-foot on the trail of the 
secret of his success. 

* * * 

Erudition ? Surely it is not learning, you say, which 
wins a writer many readers? Look at—one need hardly 
mention names. But the learned you have in mind are 
not nearly so learned as Andrew Lang was. Remember 
in the first place that when he wrote articles and prefaces, 
his aim was not to show you how much he knew, or to teach 
you as many facts as he could, but to persuade you that 
you knew (whether you really did or not) an immense 
amount already, or enough at any rate to encourage you 
to want to know more. Certainly, he knew less about 
mythology and savage customs than Sir James Frazer, less 
about Greek literature than the late Sir Richard Jebb, less 
about Psychic Research than Mr. Podmore, less about 
cricket records perhaps than the oldest habitué of Lord’s 
Pavilion, less about the history of Scotland than Mr. Hume 
Brown, less about Elizabethan literature than the late Mr. 
Bullen, less about the Eighteenth Century writers than Mr. 
Austin Dobson, less about Medieval literature than M. 
Gaston Paris, less about fly-fishing than Lord Grey, less about 
crimes and sensational trials than Sir Herbert Stephen, 
less about Latin literature than the author of 4 Shropshire 
Lad, less about editions than the late Mr. Bradshaw, less 
about bindings than Mr. Cobden Sanderson. Perhaps 





his memory was not so crammed with the recorded oddities 
and vagaries of human nature as the Rev. Dr. Brewer's or 
Docteur Cabané’s ; possibly he had not read so many detective 
stories as Bismarck; possibly he did not know the works of 
Dickens as well as Swinburne, yet on the other hand how 
much better than Swinburne he knew the works of Scott 
and Thackeray. Certainly I should hazard the guess that 
he had read less English poetry than Professor Courthope ; 
but on the other hand who, except possibly some German 
Gelehrter whose name escapes one, had ever read so many 
fairy stories as Andrew Lang? What Frenchman dead or 
living, with the possible exception of M. Gabriel Hanotaux 
(certainly not of M. Anatole France), knew more about 
Joan of Arc? While certainly no one in the whole world 
knew so much about Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
* * * 


Think what a standard each one of these comparisons 
implies ! Think how flat any one statement in this catalogue 
of comparisons would become if by error the name of say 
Mr. Austin Dobson got coupled with Elizabethan literature 
and Mr. Bullen’s with the history of Scotland or Sir Richard 
Jebb’s with crimes or Sir Herbert Stephens with Greek 
literature. The flatness of such comparisons gives the 
measure of the extent of Andrew Lang’s miscellaneous 
erudition, for it would be a compliment in each case to say 
that so and so knew more about the subject than Andrew 
Lang. When journalism produces a learned man he is a 
monster, a Briareus with a hundred hands each holding 
a book, an Argus with a hundred eyes and each pair of them 
glued upon a page. 

* * 

And all this learning Andrew Lang used twe or three 
times a week to flatter you! You did not know you were 
being flattered, but you were. It mattered not where or 
on what topic he started, in two minutes he had reminded 
you of a number of books you had either read or imagined 
you had read or intended to read. He had, in fact, con- 
firmed you in the belief that you were a thoroughly acute, 
well-read, cultivated person knowing your way about a 
library. It was this faculty which made him the master 
of all bookish causeurs. It is what, limping after him, 
we try to do; if possible also throwing in, like him, among 
familiar easy references, an out-of-the-way fact or obser- 
vation, so that our readers may, when they have finished, 
really be a tiny bit better informed. 

* * * 

If the art of reading quickly can be learnt, it should be 
taught in schools. Some people can read a whole sentence 
at a glance, others can, they say, read a short page. How 
they can savour in that case the quality of the writing, 
I cannot understand. To do that it seems necessary to 
bear the words in one’s head, which makes reading slow. 
The art of skipping that can certainly be taught. I have 
two friends: one reads all day and strikes no one as par- 
ticularly well read ; the other I have hardly ever seen with 
a book, yet his conversation and his writings sparkle with 
refracted light from the literature of all ages and are cram- 
med with facts from every sort of book. He takes ten or 
twelve to bed with him, knocks over the pile, and falls 
asleep ; that is as near the act of study as I have ever caught 
him. He is fond of showing you the books he is not going 
to consult when he is writing a book of research, yet even 
the critic who goes as carefully as an insect over his page, 
finds few errors in it. 

* * * 


There are, it appears, two kinds of memories. The 
fly-paper memory on to which everything, even unasso- 
ciated trifles, stick; and the memory which only holds 
things firmly when they are associated and grouped with 
other things into a sort of systematic whole. It is probably 
the possessors of the fly-paper memory who impress us 
most in conversation and journalism as learned, for they 
are able to bring suddenly such far-fetched oddly-assorted 
facts to bear upon the subject in hand. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Growth of the Soil. By Knut Hamsun. Glydendal. 9s, 

The Tall Villa. By Lucas Mater. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Beauty and Bands. By Eten Tuorneycrorr Fow er. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

When one was told, as one sometimes has been during 
the last ten years, that there was a Scandinavian author 
called Knut Hamsun who was writing really great novels 
and plays, one refused to become excited. One knew 
that some of the most acclaimed Scandinavians have been 
of value chiefly as foolometers. Those who allowed them- 
selves to admire anything of Bjérnson’s, for instance, 
with the exception of his Over Aevne, disclosed themselves 
as persons who allowed their propagandist enthusiasms 
to cloud their artistic preceptions and who were not properly 
hostile to the tract; who, although they knew enough to 
laugh at Black Beauty because it is (as Mr. Wells described 
it)“ the story of a soundly Anglican horse,” might have been 
taken in by it had it been the story of a Fabian horse with 
serious views on sex problems. Then more recently they have 
welcomed Strindberg, who is of value as a test of character. 
Strindberg was a certifiable lunatic of weak character, 
with a taste for violence that made him consider a play 
incomplete without a strong epileptic interest, and a habit 
of sleeping with a carving knife under his pillow. These 
traits of his nature became more comprehensible after 
Madame Strindberg had visited London and delivered 
some addresses on his art, but any clear-eyed view of his 
work perceived that it was too greatly deformed by insanity 
to be considered as art, and his head was too hotly packed 
with delusions ever to admit a sober conception of reality. 
The really interesting thing about his invasion of England 
was the reception his plays had from people of weak 
character, who mistook their brutality for strength. There 
is a coarse and violent play of his called Friken Julie, 
which has about as much artistic point as a brick thrown 
through a window, appreciation of which is an infallible 
sign of a feeble and neurotic personality. In view of these 
disappointments one hardly cared to become excited 
about Knut Hamsun. The chances seemed so very great 
that he would be just one more pious or violent Nordic dud. 

This was an illogical prejudice, but in these days of 
indiscriminate praise of foreign authors, when one gets 
Ibanez handed to one as if he mattered, one has to erect 
bulwarks of scepticism round one’s literary soul. More- 
over, no English publishing house did anything to remove 
it. George Egerton (whose services in the way of intro- 
ducing foreign authors to England are forgotten by this 
generation) translated a book of his named Hunger about 
twenty years ago, but since then no book of his has been 
done into English. However, a Scandinavian publishing 
house named Glydendal has now set up an office in London 
with the intention of issuing English translations of 
Scandinavian novels, and their first volume is Knut 
Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil. They deserve all praise for 
the enterprise, which makes translation at least a systematic 
business; at present the foreign author and the English 
reader are too much at the mercy of the desultory reading 
of persons who, rightly or wrongly, think they can translate 
and haye succeeded in imposing that view on some publisher. 
They deserve praise also because they have retained some 
idea of how to print a book so that its page looks a sober 
and dignified thing. But above all do they deserve praise 
because they have chosen for their first book this Growth 
of the Soil. It appears that one was wrong and the rest 
of Europe was right about Knut Hamsun. He is a very 
great man indeed. From the very first chapter one knows 
that here is one of the creators, one of the Prometheans 
who have stolen fire from heaven. He has the Godlike 
qualities that belong to the very great, the completest 
omniscience about human nature and a superhuman 
freedom from fatigue in the labour of setting down his 
knowledge. This is a vast book about the long, slow lives 





of peasants in the Norwegian mountains, and there is not 
one interstice of dullness or fatuity in its wise and brilliant 
substance. It sets down the whole truth about three human 
beings as an all-knowing Providence might know it, and 
this is the more tremendous achievement because the 
truth is not in the main sensational. It has happened 
to one sometimes that one has been out walking with a 
friend and has met some people that one knows intimately, 
and has exchanged greetings. “‘ What sort of people are 
they ?” the friend has asked when they have passed on. 
“Oh, wonderful people,” one has answered. “‘ Wonderful. 
In what way?” One has not been able to answer. One 
is quite sure that they are wonderful, but, on the other hand, 
they are quite ordinary people, and when their cireum- 
stances are related they sound trivial to the point of squalor. 
One turns the conversation and feels a little ashamed, 
as if one had boasted that some cheap possession was a 
thing of value. But Knut Hamsun reconciles this apparent 
discrepancy between the wonder that one feels in people 
and their demonstrable ordinariness by his complete account 
of his characters’ idiosyncratic reactions to the common 
stimuli of life, and the spiritual diversity that may lie behind 
quiet and uniform behaviour. Inger lived a life such as 
thousands of women of her mountain sort have lived ; 
she led a life that no other woman has ever led, because 
her soul was unique, and had its unique revolts, and followed 
its unique course of growth. It is the perception of growth, 
his knowledge that no vital character or relationship ever 
remains the same for any length of time, that enables him 
to make his most brilliant discoveries about his people. 
There is the queerest and wisest study of a marriage in 
this book, which shows how a fine intimacy grows out 
of a squalid association simply because it is an association 
—and fellowship is good for the soul. One hopes that 
the firm of Glydendal will make haste to publish translations 
of everything that Knut Hamsun has ever written. As a 
matter of curiosity one wishes they would start with the 
plays, because it is extremely difficult to imagine what 
kind of a play this man, who so revels in the spaciousness 
of the novel, could possibly write. It is maddening to 
think that while Strindberg’s epilepsy has been thrust on 
us in innumerable volumes, this real magnificence has gone 
untranslated. 

While the new stars dawn on England the old stars 
continue to shine. Lucas Malet and Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler have again published novels. One has always 
remembered with harshness a book called Sir Richard 
Calmady, with which Lucas Malet made the world wonder 
many years ago, because it contained many innocent and 
remarkably ugly imaginations of wickedness. It was obviously 
a woman’s book, and as obviously it was a book with a 
vision that was lurid because it was limited, and in one’s 
secret heart one had to admit that it was evidence in favour 
of the plea that women cannot be artists because they 
look at the world with the lowered lids of ladies. But in 
The Tall Villa one finds her qualities without their 
defects. It is a gentle, low-voiced book about a lady 
who has to leave Grosvenor Square because of her husband’s 
free dealings with finance, and take up her abode in the 
tall villa in Regent’s Park, where she soon becomes aware 
of a change in her atmosphere. At first one wonders 
whether the book is going to satisfy a wonder that has 
sometimes crossed onc’s mind as to whether the proximity 
of the Zoo must not have an ennobling effect on the morals 
of the people who live in Regent’s Park; whether the 
cries of the wolves do not perpetually keep them aware 
of the undignified nature of ill-temper and the noise from 
the lion-house at four serve as a daily reminder of the 
beauty of asceticism. But the change turns out to be 
due to the presence of a ghost, an unhappy disoriented 
ghost who shot himself because he was worsted in contact 
with earthly grossness and hangs about the place of his 
defeat, too disheartened to set out on his appointed journey 
into eternity. There is so much real imagination in the 
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story of how the lady, herself just sufficiently tainted with 
the ineffectual to understand his case, overcomes her terror 
of the dead and gives him courage, that one wishes it was 
not written in close imitation of the style of Henry James. 
If that delicate hesitancy is assumed instead of functional, 
if it is not the genuine expression of a mind that is always 
testing and trying for a finer shade of meaning, it simply 
suggests thet a crumb has lodged in the author’s style. 
Beauty and Bands goes in for no nonsense of that sort. 
It is all about a beautiful young woman who runs away 
from a worthy husband, probably from a presentiment 
that he is going to see the Angels at Mons, as he does in 
the last chapter. She ‘“‘ had bought a new set of underwear 
unmarked with her usual coronet,’”’ so when she met a 
plain cousin with hair of the same colour in the train, and 
there was an accident, and the plain cousin was killed, 
she is claimed, on account of her hair, by the plain cousin’s 
relatives, and as she was disfigured and had lost her memory 
and the plain cousin’s relatives had never seen her, she 
started life afresh as the plain cousin. In time she developed 
a beautiful nature and was wooed by her own husband ; 
but she insisted on his waiting a very long time and inserting 
advertisements in all the papers offering rewards for infor- 
mation concerning the whereabouts of herself before she 
consented to marry him. However, when he takes her to 
his old home her memory comes back, and she cries out 
to him: ‘“ Don’t you know me? I am Viola.” Most 
improbably he makes no allusion to the trouble and expense, 
but only enlarges on the improvement of her character, 
which has been caused by her physical disfigurement. 
This is a work of very dangerous tendency. Husbands 
ought not to be encouraged to regard the spoiling of the 
face as a stage of what Miss Evelyn Underhill calls the 
Mystie Way. Repecca WEST. 


PATRICK SHAW-STUART 


Patrick Shaw-Stuart. By Ronatp Knox. William Col- 
lins and Sons. 8s. net. 

In a paper which Patrick Shaw-Stuart, when he was an 
undergraduate at Oxford, read to the Canning Debating 
Society on War, which Father Knox, the compiler of this 
all too short biography, tells us represents Shaw-Stuart’s 
considered views on war there is this sentence : 

“To the trained soldier war is his raison détre. To the 
volunteer it is the opportunity for the most splendid self- 
sacrifice that it commonly falls to the lot of mankind to 
make.” 

It fell to the lot of Shaw-Stuart to make this self-sacrifice ; : 
and in his case there was no single element lacking to make 
the sacrifice complete. He was by nature a scholar; by 
profession, for the time at least, a financier, ‘‘ the natural 
outlet for his attainments was personal, not literary or 
public ; he craved a theatre for his gifts, and lived delightedly 
in a turmoil of intellectual competition.” 

He had, as his biographer says, laboriously and painfully 
built up the foundations of a career. Hating “ work ” 
he had won the Newcastle scholarship at Eton, and just 
as he had attained to what he most desired—two final 
terms of leisure and intoxicating ascendency (no triumphs 
like those !)—he sacrificed this, thinking it would be better 
for him to go straight to Oxford. 

At Oxford he won the Ireland and other laurels. He was 
elected a Fellow of All Souls. From Oxford he went into 
the city and became a Managing Director in Baring Brothers. 

In 1914 he went to America on business and enjoyed it. 
“T’ve really ‘ got a crush,’ as they say, on this bustling, 
simple-minded, gaseous, rather incompetent, hospitable 
nation.” 


On August 5, 1914, he writes: “ These are strange days : 


- my own unwarlike soul is so disturbed that I have 
gone as far as to apply for information about the Inns of 
Court O.T.C. A pretty soldier I should make! 


But I 


don’t fancy I shall ever get to the Low Countries.” On 
September 26th, he was in Dunkirk, a sub-lieutenant in the 
R.N.V.R. In November he is back in England learning 
drill and passing examinations in it “ relying on my ancient 
faculty of deceiving the examiners.”’ On February 28th, he 
sails with the Hood battalion and reaches Mudros in Lemnos 
on March 11th, with Rupert Brooke, and Dennis Browne. 
He commanded the firing party at Rupert Brooke’s funeral 
at Seyros. Thence he goes to Gallipoli, where he remained 
until the evacuation. His vignettes of the country and the 
life there are delightful. He seems to know the classical 
association of every stone. 

“It is delightful to me,”’ he writes, ‘‘ to bathe every day 
in the Hellespont, looking straight over to Troy, to see the 
sun set over Samothrace, to be fighting for the command 
of the Aegospotami, and to restate Miltiades’ problem of 
Bulair.” The only thing he misses is eggs and bacon 
“and after all, when one thinks of what bacon often is !” 
He reads Walter Scott and Meredith and Fielding with 
fresh delight. 

From Gallipoli he goes to Macedonia as liaison officer with 
the French. One after another his best friends, Julian 
Grenfell, Charles Lister, Raymond Asquith, are killed. In 
1917 he succeeded, after many fruitless efforts, in getting 
sent once more to France. He was killed by a shell when in 
command of the Hood battalion. An artillery officer who 
was with him records his exceptionally gallant death and 
bears witness to his capacity as an officer. 

This biography is brief. It consists, with the exception of 
short but admirably concise and vivid summaries by Father 
Knox, of extracts from letters, and even these are tan- 
talisingly truncated. We are rarely allowed to listen to a 
personal note. 

In spite of this, perhaps because of this, the book indicates 
the firm outline and the silver-lined shadows of a rare per- 
sonality, wne intelligence d élite, saturated with the rich 
dye of real classical scholarship, supple and strong as steel, 
and a character that under a mask of defiant levity concealed 
the determination and the ability to do whatever he put his 
hand to superlatively well, whether to win a scholarship 
or to organise a platoon of stokers. 

He says little of what.he feels, but what he leaves unsaid 
gives that little weight and poignancy, and in dealing with 
a subject like war nothing is so necessary as reserve. 

It is the reserve that makes doubly poignant the stanzas 
that were found scribbled by him in a book. With this 
key he unlocked his heart. 

** Was it so hard, Achilles, 
So very hard to die ? 
Thou knowest and I know not— 
So much the happier I. 


I will go back this morning 
From Imbros over the sea : 

Stand in the trench, Achilles, 
Flame-capped, and shout for me.”’ 


SANS: SOUCI 
Books in General. By Sotomon Eacie. Second Series. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 


The element of surprise in journalism has, we think, more 
value than is ascribed to it to-day. All the usual features, 
all capably done, are apt in time to be a little dull, The 
expert reader can guess the trend of what will be said in the 
round which begins with politics and ends with the City. 
Even a paper which appealed to human malice by being 
written in a bad temper from the first page to the last would 
lose the attractions of invective. The appearance in the 
steady procession of an irresponsible writer who talks at 
large and at ease is invaluable. It must be, or seem, casual 
stuff and a little mixed, with rows of dots between, that 
indicate the free transitions of talk rather than the later 
Georgian style of studied incoherence. This casual manner 
is an essential contrast to the purposeful preaching elsewhere ; 
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and the writer may perceive with advantage to readers that 
it is part of the higher life to give oneself away. We dis- 
cover what Solomon Eagle really likes in the way of reading, 
and wish that he had made a list of the books he could 
not get through. One of his most engaging discourses 
concerns a fire which he frankly enjoyed, and did his best 
to see before it died down. 

The book talk is real, not a commercial list of auction 
prices and records far beyond the ordinary buyer, whose 
purse nowadays is often, as Catullus said, full of spiders. 
: Mr. Eagle wisely directs his attention not so much to auction 
rooms as to the Caledonian Market and other haunts where 
bargains can be secured at moderate prices. Later, they 
can be read with the rapture of Lamb, and even sometimes 
marked with an errant pencil. A popular novelist once, 
we believe, underlined with red ink in his First Folio of 
Shakespeare the passages that pleased him ; but such courage 
is not usual, nor likely to be remunerative to one’s executors. 

Mr. Eagle has an aquiline eye for gravity-removing 
incidents, and, though endowed with a streak of indolence, 
has the temperament to welcome and the skill to see amuse- 
ment everywhere. While he gives us criticism, he, for- 
tunately, supplies a minimum of advice. The proof of our 
interest is that we start annotating. To the anthology of 
abusive language we should add, for instance, Landor’s 
description of the Laureate’s duties : 

“To toss the litter of Westphalian swine 
From under-human to above divine.” 

The talk about strange hymns reminds us that the pious 
in the eighteenth century had a morbid obsession concerning 
human flesh, Hervey, who meditated perpetually on tombs 
and held a prayer-meeting daily at the family tea-table, 
wrote that “the plum-tree suckles her young and clouds 
her polished skin with blue.” We notice a tendency in the 
Press to flatter Mr. Eagle with imitations, and some day 
perhaps—thanks to his lead—we may get good sense and 
good jokes, instead of the slipslop of the sixpence-a-liner, 
and the affected babyisms of the moment. The smart 
woman who pretends she is criticised “‘ ’cos poor little me’s 
got red hair” is maddening. 

Lamb, the model of all free and easy essayists, revised his 
journalism when he made a book of it. In republishing, 
Mr. Eagle might have avoided a slip here, or an awkwardncss 
there, For we think that both the learned and the frivolous 
will read his collection. Week after week he has come up 
gaily to the pen-scratch—a difficult job. On cause mieuz, 
quand on ne dit pas, causons. 


SILVANUS THOMPSON 


Silvanus P. Thompson: His Life and Letters. By J. S. and 
H. G. Tuompson. T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


In the latter years of the past century the teaching of 
exact science in England acquired a great impetus. A 
devoted band of workers, whole-hearted enthusiasts for 
their subject, set about ‘lecturing, organizing laboratories 
for teaching the technique of experiment (fifty years ago 
there was scarcely a laboratory for instruction in the country), 
and writing text-books which should enable the beginner to 
get a sound idea of the elements of the sciences in which 
such great advances were being made. Some of these books 
are still popular and still valuable: an example which will 
occur to many is Silvanus Thompson’s Elementary Lessons 
in Electricity and Magnetism which, first published in 1881, 
enjoys a considerable circulation even to-day. The writing 
of this book was but one of the many services by which 
Silvanus Thompson, one of the band referred to above, 
improved the teaching of electricity and electrical engineer- 
ing. He carried out numerous valuable researches, and 
published several other technical books, including a standard 
treatise on the dynamo. His personal teaching, however, 
probably did even more for electrical engineering in England 
than his writings. In 1885 he became principal of the 


Finsbury Technical College, and he held the post until his 
death in June, 1916. His wonderful talent and enthusiasm 
for instruction made the College known all over the world, 
and his students carried away with them knowledge and 
zeal which has been of incalculable benefit to British industry. 
As a popular lecturer, too, their “Doctor” was unrivalled, 
and he did much to make the advances of science known 
to the public at large. 

Silvanus Thompson was, to use a quip which originated 
among his fellow-clubmen of the Sette of Odd Volumes, a 
“‘ many-sided crystal,” with interests which made him known 
and loved outside the circle of students and professors. 
He was no mean painter; he was a keen student of music, 
and, if not a poet, at least an accomplished versifier. The 
history of science, however, was the subject in which his 
literary ability found its freest scope. Far from being the 
traditional scientist who is interested in nothing but the 
new, Thompson was an investigator of the past, and devoted 
especial attention to the work of Dr. William Gilbert, 
Queen Elizabeth’s physician, whose De Magnete, perhaps 
the first book of prime importance on experimental science, 
as now understood, published in this country, founded the 
modern study of magnetism. He was profoundly impressed 
with the importance of this work, and took part in the task 
of translating it from the Latin carried out under the 
auspices of the Gilbert club. In addition he published no 
fewer than six privately printed books on Gilbert, and in 
the production of these his artistic taste found full expression. 

It is well for science that there are men of Thompson's 
humanity and versatility to act as concrete refutations of 
the popular fallacy that a scientist is an inhuman machine 
without taste or humour. His sense of humour was well 
shown in a little book which, appearing under an anonymity 
well preserved for many years, created some sensation 
among the more academic mathematicians. Calculus Made 
Easy was the title, and that favourite saying of Thompson’s, 
‘‘ What one fool can do, another can,” is prominent in it. 
The gay and boisterous tone of the production is one not 
usually associated with higher mathematics, and rendered 
it a favourite with students who found the more orthodox 
treatises tedious. Humour, learning, love of men, science, 
books, nature and art—these made Thompson a man at 
home in any company. Like all men of character he was 
not afraid of making enemies, but he never did so by spite 
or pettiness; rather, if at all, by his faithfulness to his 
convictions. 

The biography before us is written by those who were 
nearest to him, and is a faithful record of a full life. Com- 
paratively little is said of his more technical researches, 
but of his books, of his work for Finsbury Technical College, 
and of his social and religious—for he was a devout Quaker— 
activities the reader will find a full account. Many letters 
are given, but Thompson was, apparently, not a brilliant 
letter-writer, and some of the extracts are of little general 
interest. The book is a worthy tribute to the late pro- 
fessor. The authors themselves, however, will probably 
agree with us if we venture the opinion that, when the 
biography of a scientific man is in question, Silvanus Thomp- 
son himself in his Life of Lord Kelvin set a model which 
others have found it hard to approach. 


THE ROMANCE OF TURKESTAN 
Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia. By Miss 


Eiita Sykes and Bricaprer-GENERAL Sir PERCY 
Syxes. Macmillan. 21s. net. 


Take a map of Asia and look at Turkestan, Chinese 
Turkestan. North of it lies Kulja and Farghana Semire- 
chensk; on the West are the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush 
mountains and Afghanistan; cross the southern frontier 
and the Karakoram Pass, one of the most terrible of human 
high roads, and you find the Himalayas, and Nanga Parbut, 
queen of mountains, and the most romantic of the world’s 
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LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHOR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. With 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 
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England. 


ted by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 75 Maps and Plans. Fecap. 8vo. 16s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ From the opening article on 
English Monuments to the ample index at the end his book is 
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NEW BOOK BY OWEN WISTER, 
Author of “‘ The Pentecost of Calamity,’ &c. 


A Straight Deal, or The Ancient 


Grudg ©. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Spectator : ‘‘ We must leave his book with the remark 
that, if any British or American reader of it still wants to bear 
the ancient grudge, he must be of all men the most wantonly 
pugnacious.”’ 
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By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 


The Idea of Progress: 
An Inquiry into its Origin and Growth. 
By.J. B. BURY, M.A., 8vo. 14s. net. 

The Observer : “‘ A work of excellent balance, catholic scholar- 
ship, and illuminating judgment, eminently readable in every 
page. To say that it adds to the reputation of its author is 
to give it no small praise.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
Community: A Sociological 


Stud e Being an attempt to set out the Nature and 
Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. MACIVER, 
D.Phil. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 
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ERASMUS AND LUTHER: Their Attitude to 
Toleration. 
By the Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, Litt.D., H. Blake 
Scholar in History, Trinity College, Dublin. 25s. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: “‘ A fine piece of historical study.” 


THE FIVE LAMBETH CONFERENCES. 
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[Indispensable to all who want to understand the Conference of 1920.) 


MOSES: THE FOUNDER OF PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 
By PERCIVAL WOOD, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Cloth 
boards. 4s. net. 


[When the author was on War Service in the East, he found that much of the 
Mosaic Law was necessitated by the problems of camp sanitation.) 


SOME SOURCES OF HUMAN HISTORY. 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 
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By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ St. 
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and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
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129, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
And of all Booksellers. 















SELWYN & 
BLOUNT’S 


NEW FICTION 


In cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. net, 


SERENUS 
And Other Stories of the Past and Present. 
By JULES LEMAITRE. 
Translated by “ Penguin” (A. W. EVANS). 


Anatole France has praised “‘ Serenus”’ as des- 
tined to stand out as one of the greatest literary 
achievements of the nineteenth century. 


MY PROFITABLE FRIENDS 
By ARNOLD PALMER. 


A series of brilliantly written short stories by 
one of the most promising writers of the day. 


























Immediately. 


PASSION’S QUEST 
By VERA LOVICH. 


A realistic story of the fierce conflict between 
Love and Passion. 


POEMS NEW AND OLD 
By JOHN FREEMAN. 
Square 8vo. Cloth. 1os. 6d. net. 


A collected edition of Mr. Freeman's verse con- 
taining many unpublished poems. 
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cities, Srinagar; to the east across the. Gobi desert, which 
stretches without a village or a house for 1000 miles, lies 
China. Could any country cradled thus fail to be romantic? 
And now place in it a Brigadier-General and British Consul 
General and his sister, an observant, matter-of-fact English 
lady, with a passion for cleanliness and a curtain across 
her bedroom window, mount them on horses, camels, or 
yaks, and start them travelling round Kashgar and Yarkand 
among the Chinese officials, the Kirghiz villagers, and the 
Aryan Sarikolis who live high up. in the mountains above 
India. Since Don Quixote set out on his travels, could 
any Odyssey be more romantic? That, at any rate, is the 
impression that this plain, matter-of-fact, pleasant record 
of their journeys leaves upon us. Asia is, of course, incor- 
rigibly romantic. If you open this book at random, you 
will find the proof. On page 201 you will find Miss Ella 
Sykes sleeping in the open air, and “ when the full moon 
rode across the heavens I was often obliged to bandage 
my eyes to shut out the brilliant light.” Such things do 
not happen in Europe. In Asia, if you set out to ride from 
Kashgar to Yarkand, there arrives out of the blue, or rather 
the snows, the Chief Falconer of the Mehtar of Chitral. 
This gentleman, “ a timid man, entirely devoid of the love 
of adventure,” had travelled hundreds of miles over terrible 
mountains and perilous passes in search of a pair of white 
hawks for his master, which it was falsely rumoured could 
be bought in Kashgar or Yarkand. Again, in Asia when 
you enter a village, you may be met by the Chinese official 
sitting on a painted cart, “preceded by a youth carrying 
a huge magenta silk umbrella with a deep fringe,” and 
escorted by soldiers in black uniforms carrying medisval- 
looking spears or halberds. If you go for a ride, you will 
find by day upon the highroad vultures feeding on a dead 
camel, or by night in the moonlight your horse will shy 
at a large dog devouring the carcass of an ass. In Asia, 
if you are a woman and want what all women want, a son, 
you swallow a piece of earth from the tomb of a saint, and 
if you have a stomach.ache, you stick several lighted candles 
into a loaf and then place the loaf upon your stomach. 
These are only some inadequate examples of the romance 
of Asia and of Turkestan which, thanks to Miss Sykes and 
her brother, it is possible to enjoy comfortably in one’s 
armchair without the sand storms, heat, cold, precipices, 
dirt, and curtainless bedroom windows. It is, however, 
only fair to add that the book is something more than 
merely an enjoyable book of travels. It gives a very good 
account of a little-known country and its inhabitants, and 
Sir Percy Sykes has added chapters giving a clear and valu- 
able account of the past history of Chinese Turkestan and 


Central Asia. 


THOMAS NASHE 


The Unfortunate Traveller. By Tuomas NasHe. 
Reprints. Blackwell. 5s. net. 

The creator of a new mode in art is worthy of praise, 
whether he is only a forerunner of others who will be greater 
than he in that new mode, or whether he is supreme in 
artistry and invention so that those who come after fear 
to imitate. It is wonderful that language has not been 
totally exhausted in its centuries of existence, and that 
words have not been grouped mathematically into every 
possible combination. But it is surely even more wonderful 
that there still remain new forms of art, mysterious seas 
undreamt of by the great men who lived before Agamemnon. 
Homer did not know rhyme, nor Virgil the sonnet. These 
were oceans uncharted for them. 

And it often happened that the adventurer who found 
these oceans was so occupied with the business of navigation 
and watching for dangers that he could not even glance 
at the new scenery, the hills which no one had ever seen 
before, and the many-coloured flowers and strange blossoms 
which were scattered down to the water's edge. But 


Percy 


other men followed the explorer and used his charts, and 
they could see all that he had not seen. Only a Leonardo 
could navigate a ship and watch the beautiful things round 
him ; could discern in the stars not only points by which 
to steer, but worlds on which to ponder. In praising famous 
men, forget not the first sailor who passed by those silver 
shores. 

Such a man was Thomas Nashe. Reckless and free from 
cares, he hurled himself on to the stream of life and floated 
hither and thither like a leaf on the eddies of winter floods, 
or a wisp of down. ‘Tossing gaily in the swirl and splendid 
rush, he saw only the bright colours, heard only the loud 
sounds, paused only at the great crimes. Nothing grey 
or quietly virtuous took his glance. The plain and tranquil 
mean was not visible to him. Only the carnage of war 
and the troubling of wild emotions seemed powerful enough 
to satisfy his appetite for sensation. Into his experience 
he only admitted the greater incidents; the lesser he did 
not even remember. He plunged into bitter controversy 
with delight, and defended himself and his friends with a 
furious onslaught, piling attack on attack in a frenzy of 
pleasure. 

And out of this whirlpool, Nashe suddenly stood aside 
and created his new mode of art. Impersonally and coolly 
he wrote the first novel of the adventurer in society, the 
first so-called historical novel in which real and imaginary 
characters were mingled. 

“Jacke Wilton” was the begetter of a long line of progeny 
down to the twentieth century. 

The Spaniards had invented the tale of a young villain 
and his wandering villainies, but Nashe endowed his hero 
with rank and debonair carriage. He gave him wit and 
audacity and gay roguery, fashionable graces and fashionable 
friends. He gave him a circle of historical characters for 
acquaintances, with a fine disregard, it is true, of accuracy 
and detail, and thus added 4 living fire to his imaginary 
hero. Then he launched his gay adventurer on the battle- 
fields of Flanders and thence on to the Grand Tour, dining 
and laughing on the nimbleness of his wits across Europe. 

Loving here, prospering there, falling into prison and 
out again, masquerading and cheating, Jacke Wilton is 
another Benvenuto, but an artist in life, not in gold and 
silver. 

Thomas Nashe loved violence, and he wrote with violence. 
Words, phrases, and paragraphs tumble over each other 
in their haste to be set down. Above them flickers a light- 
ning display of wit, jerky and abrupt, illuminating for an 
instant and often leaving behind a darker obscurity than 
before. And sometimes this darker obscurity is impene- 
trable ; lucidity and sense are sacrificed to strokes of wit. 
But the descriptions are brilliant from this very violence 
of language, and Nashe had a connoisseur’s eye for the 
weakness of his readers. He knew that the tortures and 
crimes of Italy made them gape in horror and amazement, 
and so he sends his hero to Rome, where terrible vices and 
wickedness are rewarded by still more terrible punishments, 
all of which he describes with a kind of gloating fidelity 
and detail. 

But Thomas Nashe, even when he seems to gloat, stands 
apart from his work. He neither condemns Jacke Wilton’s 
cheerful villainy, his skill at cheating with dice, his lying 
and stealing, nor does he praise the Earl of Surrey’s devotion 
to his mistress. Impersonally, he recounts a savage execu- 
tion and composes a lover’s sonnet of great beauty, with 
singular choice and artistry of words. It is impossible 
to doubt, even in his wildest and most savage flights, that 
he was an artist. He loved to describe beautiful things in 
minute detail, jewels and cloth of gold and rich embroidery 
and “ hoarie silver billows.” For this he may surely be 
forgiven much brutality. And though greater men than 
he followed and wrote greater works, it must not be for- 
gotten that they used the form which Thomas Nashe, 
violent, reckless Thomas Nashe, had created. 
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KING’S RECENT BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 18s. net. Inland Postage, 6d. 


CO-OPERATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A Description and Analysis. By C.R. FAY, M.A. New Edition, revised 
and brought up to date, with additional Chapters. 
Economist.—*‘ This is a really useful book which should hold the ground 
for a considerable time as a standard work on its subject.” 
Daily Chronicle-—* . . . The author traverses the very wide field of co” 
operative effort with scrupulous care and attentive observation, and his 
work shows how varied has been his research.” 





Demy 8vo. Cloth 12s. 6d. Inland postage, 6d. 
2nd Edition. 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOURER TO 1894. 
By W. HASBACH. With a Preface by SIpNEY WEBB, LL.B. 


Manchester Guardian.—** The book is an admirable example of scholarly 
and industrious research, forming a valuable contribution to the history 
of social and economic progress. . . .”” 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, 16s. net. Inland Postage, 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER FROM 1870 TO 1920. 


By F._E. GREEN, Member of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 


Author of “ The Awakening of England,” etc. [in the Press. 
A companion volume to “ A History of the ee Agricultural Labourer,’ 
by W. Hasbach 


Royal 8vo. Paper Edition, 10s. Cloth, 12s. Inland Postage, 6d. 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


By CLARENCE H. NORTHCOTT, sometime University Tutor in 
Sociology to classes of the Workers’ Education Association, Sydney. 
In the Series of Studies in History, Economie and Public Law, edited by 
the Faculty of Political Science of the Columbia University, New York. With 
14 Tables and 4 Graphs. 
List of Messrs. King’s Publications on—Reconstruction, Fiscal Questions, 
Health, Land, Finance, Women’s Questions, Poor Law, Local Government, 
Labour, Railways, Transport, and Subject Catalogue of Publications on Econo- 
mics, Politics, and Sociology will be sent, post free, on application. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 


ORCHARD HOUSE, 2-4, GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





























HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD, Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


ADVANCE IN =: :: 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 


The Board of Education's recently-issued Syllabus for 
Hygiene instruction in Training Colleges is a significant 
indication of the new movement towards a knowledge of 
Social Hygiene, including Sex-enlightenment. Educationists 
and Reformers will welcome this changed attitude as helping 
to solve the difficult problem of Sex-Training and Sex- 
Education among the young, and the equipment of the 
Teacher for this task. The books named below deal with 
the subject in an honest spirit of scientific explanation and 
enquiry ; they will prove of interest to Teachers, Social 
Workers, and the General Public, and are essential for the 
new teaching. 


The prices of the following important books include postage and a copy of the 
improved “ Health and Efficiency Magazine.” 


MATRIMONY : Its Obligations and Privileges. 

By Mona Barrp. Prefaced by the late Thomas 

Holmes. A remarkable exposition of the truth 
concerning marriage. A very necessary book.. 3/- 


MANHOOD : The Facts of Life Presented to Men. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON. Preface by Rev. F. B. 3 a 


Meyer. Most highly endorsed .. 
WOMANHOOD. 
By Mona Barrp. Prefaced by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. 
The .true, beautiful meaning of Womanhood 
explained 3/ ” 


YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD ; or, Sex Know- 


ledge for Young People. 

A new book by WALTER M. GALLICHAN dealing sym- 
pathetically with the difficulties of young men and 3/- 
women ee 

ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SEX. 

By Lapy Brount. Prefaced by Dr. C. de Lacy 

Evans and many others 2/- 


HOW TO LOVE: The Art of Courtship and 
Marriage. By WaLTer M. GaLuicnan. 
The way to true happiness is by ne 3 | 
This book gives that understanding ., 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The complete set of above books 15/=, post i i 
copy of “* Health and Efficiency '’ Monthly nl es meena 


Send for one or all of these important books to-day to : 










































































DISCRETION 


HE} greatly increased cost of 

furniture should make everyone 
expend more care in the selection and 
arrangement of what is distinguished 
and will bear living with as against 
what is merely modish or eccentric 
or pretentious. Scrutiny should be 
severe, high quality rigorously de- 
manded. The most exacting standard 
will be found at 


Heal & Son LS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W- 


Fills itself 


in a flash. 


Filling the Onoto is as 
easy as dropping a letter 
in the Pillar Box, and takes 
about as long. The self- 
filling mechanism is part of 
the pen, and so cannot be 
lost, like the fragile glass 
squirts used with old fash. 
ioned fountain pens. 

The Onoto is the 
simplest pen to use, 
it cannot leak or 
“sweat” inkin your 
pocket, and is al- 
ways ready to write. 

There is no othersat- 
isfactory self - filling 
pen like the Onoto, so 
besureto get an Onoto 
and not an old fash- 
ioned squirt-filled pen. 

THOMAS DE LA RUE /' 

& Co., LTD 4 
Bunhill are London, ’ 
E.C.1. / 
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GREECE AND BULGARIA 


The Black Sheep of the Balkans. By Letanp Buxton. 
With an Introduction by Lrzut.-CoL. THE Hon. AUBREY 
HERBERT, M.P. Nisbet. 4s. 6d. 


It was remarked by a wit at the Peace Conference that 
the only book which contained the whole truth about 
the Balkans was the Book of the Recording Angel. It 
is, indeed, deplorable that an ignorant and well-meaning 
world should have to pick up its knowledge of this dismal 
problem by balancing the panegyrics of Bulgarophils, 
Serbophils, and Hellenophils against the “‘ hymns of hate ” 
of Bulgarophobes, Serbophobes, and Hellenophobes! We 
do not by this intend any reproach to Mr. Leland Buxton, 
or to Colonel Herbert (who contributes an admirable 
Introduction, full of acute criticism), despite the fact 
that this book is a plea for Bulgaria and an indictment of 
Greece. If it appears to be strongly partisan, it is because 
—in the circumstances—it could not be otherwise. And 
there is no question that what it says badly wanted saying. 

Mr. Buxton knows the Balkans pretty intimately. He 
knows that the unfortunate Bulgarians are not as satanically 
black as they are painted, and he sees, as every intelligent 
and fair-minded man sees, that they have been unjustly 
and foolishly treated by the Peace Treaty. He does not 
suggest that they are angels, or that they have not done 
wrongs for which they must suffer. But he does, very 
properly, expose the shameless conspiracy of lies and bluff 
which has deceived the Anglo-Saxon and Latin peoples. 
All the Balkan races have long made a practice of 
calumniating and persecuting their rivals, but the 
Bulgarians, as Mr. Buxton shows, have not been the worst. 
During the war and since the war the Greeks have beaten 
all records. The Allied victory gave them opportunities 
for “staggering humanity” at home and abroad—and 
they have staggered humanity. They have found many 
willing friends in this country and in France to write up 
their claims, and a public ready enough to satisfy those 
claims—professors, clerics, journalists, and a good many 
of what Mr. Buxton calls “‘ our gushing Liberals, whose 
heads have been turned by the charms of M. Venizelos.” 
They have naturally found also a public ready enough to 
believe all it heard of Bulgarian or Turkish devilry, and to 
satisfy the Greeks at the expense of those barbarous monsters, 
Greece to-day is, in her measure, a real Imperialist Power. 
She owes much of what she has got to M. Venizelos, but 
it may well be that even he will not be able to keep her 
_secure in all her possessions. For “the present Hellenic 
State,” as Colonel Herbert says truly, “is an artificial 
proposition. Greece has been given territory in Asia 
Minor, where she will find it hard to hold her own ; territory 
in Bulgaria, and the Bulgarians are not a people who readily 
consent to surrender property that they deem their own ; 
territory in Southern Albania, and the Albanians are not 
remarkable for their docility.” 

Mr. Buxton writes bitterly of the Peace-makers at Paris, 
who wantonly or in ignorance betrayed so many ideals, 
and he is none too optimistic of the future of the Balkans. 
Nevertheless, he suggests where the possibilities of a 
permanent settlement are to be found, even with the false 
start that we have made. Everyone who is interested in 
the Near East—which is to say, everyone who desires to 
see not merely the Balkans, but Europe, at rest—ought 
to read this trenchant little book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


True Love. By Avan Monkuouse. Collins and Co. 8s. 6d. net. 
He worked for the Manchester Herald before the war, and wrote 
plays while she acted charmingly at the Repertory Theatre. The war 
sent him into Kitchener’s Army and discovered her as a German girl- 
Things of that kind were not likely to deflect the matrimonial intentions. 
of a contributor to the Manchester Herald. The trouble was on the 
lady’s side. She felt, or thought she should feel, the more German 


with Germany looking “down and out,” ethically and otherwise ; 


and marriage to an Englishman, just because it presented a way of 
escape from Germanism, presented a moral difficulty. The pair, 
however, reached an understanding in regard to the war more subtle 
than any that contemporary diplomatists imagined ; and not only 
did the marriage take place, but the course of true love ran smooth 
until death (hers at childbirth, his in the trenches). One incident 
sufficiently illustrates the character of the understanding: during 
the honeymoon, at an hotel, after witnessing the ejection of two 
Germans, the bride insisted upon undergoing with her husband a like 
treatment. Fortunately, Mr. Monkhouse has a gift for drawing high- 
minded and thoughtful types; and under his treatment this theme 
never verges upon the ridiculous. As in his previous novel, Men and 
Ghosts, he provides the intellectual life of Manchester with a distinct 
regionalist atmosphere. 


Alps and Sanctuaries of the Canton Ticino. 
Fifield. 7s. 6d. 

This is the second impression of Mr. Fifield’s new edition. We 
endorse the opinions on the paper cover that it is as good as the Note- 
books, and that anyone who wishes to make Butler’s acquaintance 
should begin with Alps and Sanctuaries. It shows Butler in kindly 
mood, in love with Italy and the Italians, who, he says, ‘“* have all our 
strong points, but more grace and elasticity of mind than we have.” 
Occasionally there are whiffs of pure prejudice ; one is glad he did not 
write a book about the war. One feels he might have said anything. 
Talking of “teaching to draw,” he says : “ As for the old masters, the 
better plan would be never even to look at one of them, and to consign 
Raphael, along with Plato, Marcus Aurelius, Dante, Goethe and two 
others, neither of them Englishmen, to limbo as the Seven Humbugs 
of Christendom.”” Why are Plato and Marcus Aurelius put into 
Christendom ? 


Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States of the American 
Union, an Analysis of Cases decided in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. By James Brown Scorr. Carnegie Endowment. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Rapports fait aux Conferences de la Haye de 1899 et 1907. With an 
Introduction by James Brown Scorr. Carnegie Endowment. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. net. 

These are two more valuable volumes due to the munificence of the 
Carnegie Endowment and the industry and learning of Dr. Scott. 
The first volume is supplementary to the two volumes of cases of con- 
troversies between States decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States which were reviewed some time ago in these columns. These 
controversies and cases have a real bearing upon the problem of an 
international court which the League of Nations will be shortly facing. 
Dr. Scott’s analysis should be useful to the serious student of that 
problem. The second volume contains the official reports of the 
Hague Conferences ; an English version of this volume was published 
by the Carnegie Endowment in 1917. 


By SamvueEt Butter. 


The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914. By Dr. ALFRED 
Franzis Prsram. Vol. I.: Texts, with translations by Denis 
P. Myers and J. G. D’Arcy Paut. Harvard University Press 
and Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 

The revolutionary Foreign Offices are giving up their dead, and this 
volume is a gift from the Ballplatz. To the historian it is by far the 
most important of the diplomatic revelations which have followed the 
war. Dr. Pibram’s first volume, the only one so far published, contains 
the text of all the secret treaties and agreements signed by Austria- 
Hungary during the years 1879-1914, together with an historical 
account of the negotiations which accompanied the signature of the 
Triple Alliance treaties. The first volume of this American ed:tion 
gives us the texts of the treaties with translations, and omits Dr. 
Pibram’s very valuable historical commentary, but we are promised 
a translation of this in a later volume. The most important docu- 
ments in the present volume are, of course, the five texts of the Triple 
Alliance, now published in full for the first time ; but almost as inter- 
esting are many of the other treaties and agreements, particularly 
the famous Austro-Serbian treaty of 1881, over which at various times 
there has raged much controversy. The translations, though open 
to criticism on minor points, are on the whole adequate. 


The Dardanelles. By Mason-Generat Sir C. E. CALLWELL. Constable. 

18s. net. 
In the Side Shows. By Carrain WepGwoop BENN. 

Stoughton. 12s. net. 

Two more war books. General Callwell’s is the book of a soldier and 

a general, a plain military narrative of the Dardanelles campaign. — 
is not the last word, even strategically, in this military and political 
incident and controversy, but as a matter-of-fact account of military 
operations it has its uses. Captain Benn’s is a personal book. If the 
General is the type of a professional soldier, this Captain is the type 
of civilian soldier produced by the war. Whether with the Yeomanry 
in Egypt and at Gallipoli, or with the Royal Air Force in Asia or the 
Adriatic, Captain Benn remains the civilian with a mind of his ow?, 
and a critical one into the bargain. A bright book, but a melancholy 
one, with its final conclusion ; “* warfare degrades a nation. The low 
appeal succeeds the high.” 


Hodder and 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


- CATALOGUE No. 4 (1920) 


of INTERESTING BOOKS, including: ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LITERATURE, MODERN "ae “eepaiee BOOKS, WORKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

Also a Coll-ction of STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES ont LAMBETH 
DELFT. and several good examples of OLD FURNITURE 

Will be sent, post free, on application to 


L CHAUNDY OF OXFORD LTD 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 

















CATALOGUE of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


Mostly offered for the first time, 


at 
SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, 
All in New Condition as Published, 
Free on request. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


NEW BOOKS sistexierseems 


H, B. SAXTON, KING STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 




















OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY goTuEaan & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadills . 


tral ‘1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, 
Established in 1816. 





Boma kn —Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 I0s., 
Omar beg {~~ illus. by Dulac, £2 2s. ; ; Thackeray’ 's Works, 26 vols., ‘Caxton Pub 
4 4s. ; Balzac’s Novels, ““ Temple od Edition, 40 wo we £5 5s. ; Thackeray's 
Works * a handsome set, 24 vols., half morocco, 1869, Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., scarce, £5 5s. ; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rh ‘44 it it., me, tae boards, 
uncut, rare, £5 5s.; Boswell’s Johnson and Journal to the Hebrides, edited by Birrell, 
5 vols., 1906, £2 2s. ; Norwood Young's Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., 21s. ; 
Bryan's Dictionary ‘of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; Oliver Goldsmith's Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s. ; Beardsley. The fe Savoy, & Nos.. ve scarce, £7 10s.; Tortures 
and Torments of the Christian 1903, Limited tion, with horrible 
15s.; Fielding’s Works, Edit. de SS 1882, 10 vols., £6 6s.; Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Novels, 11 vols., cloth ‘gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, 
the Antediluvian World, 11s. ; Meteyard’s Choice ena of ' Wedgwood Art, folio, 
1879, £3 3s.; Nineteen Early Dra’ 
F. W. Bain’s ‘The Descent of the Sun, 1 906, large 
copies, £2 28. each; Spenser’s Faerie Queena, illus., 2 = — 1887, £2 "10s. ; =~ 
burne’s Posthumous Poems, hand-made paper Edition, onl: copies done, 30s. ; ; Max 
Beerbohm’s Cartoons “ The Second Childhood of John Bull, * tole 2ls. ; Vanity Fair, 
numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s. ; a= = for x catalogs. If you want 
a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, tr I ai rt bookfinder 
i Libraries purchased.— BAK ER’S GR AT BOOKSHOP. J John I Bright Street, 





OOKS.—Dict. of National Rm gy | and ewe. 22 vols, 
complete, £16 10s.; Wal +® be tantyige Werk ‘oynbee, 18 ¥ £5 10s.; Burton's 

" 'e Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10; 
Dickens’ Works, Authentic Edit., 2i , A Wo Britton’s Old Clock illus. 30s. ; Atkins‘ 
National 8 50 large col. plates, £5 6s. ; Bi Dict of Painters, vole» un, 


a 700 fine vings 10° vols £9, 1nd Meng items. 
. le vols. 

000 books wanted. List ” tree HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols. 





enw and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 

autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 
I, ndon, S.E. 22. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


ITALIAN and ows LAKES.—June 3rd. Como, Maggiore, Lugano, 
Geneva, etc. 3 weeks, 45 gns. 

ITALIAN TYROL—July 3rd. Fassa and Ampezzo Dolomites. 
4 weeks, 65 gns. 

DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. August. Cortina, Innsbruck, Tre Croce, etc 
4 weeks. 65 gns. 

HILL TOWNS OF NORTH ITALY. Sept 

Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 











DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED. 
SPRING AND SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
INLAND anD Coast Resorts or Great Britain. 
MOTOR TOURS. 
PARIS AND THE BATTLEFIELDs. 
Betcium, Itaty. SwitzeRLanp, Spain, Norway. 
Inclusive Charges. Passports Obtained, 

Write for Programme to DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED, 
8 PICCADILLY, W.1., 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C.1. 





HE FABIAN EARLY HOLIDAY will be held this year at the 

Park Hotel, Keswick, June 12-26. The Hotel adjoins and overlooks Keswick 

Park, where Tennis and Golf can be had. Keswick is much the best centre in 

the Lake District, and the service of coaches and motor launches makes it easy to 

reach all the big Lake tains except Coni ld Man. The plan is to devote the 

days to excursions, and the evenings to discussions, Any persons in sympathy 

with such a programme are at liberty to join the party. Terms per head for two 

or more in room, 9s. 9d. a day. (Baths and afternoon teas extra.) More than half the 

available accommodation has already been booked.—Apply Secretary, Fabian 
Early Holiday, Neston, Birkenhead. 








ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House. Best locality. Rest 
for those needing it. Sea bathing, the glorious Downs, Tennis, etc., for the 
energetic.—Mrs. Rocers (diploma for cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


FRANCE offers us her 
finest White Wine 


ee ee ee ee 


The Produce of her 


Obtainable at all the Leading Wine Merchants 
and all Hotels and Restaurants. 





ad ATE wint 


Choicest Vineyards. 








GZ, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Tek phone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Evclese, Wesdo, Londen 


S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND | sT., W.1 I. 








Old English Silver 
Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand a8 
Pearls and Jewels 































YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings to your family 
if you die and to yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Cco., LTD. | 












LITERARY AGENCY. 





ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5.000 words. Novels and 
80,000 words. Where criticism 

typed.—RowaLp Masser. 23 


No reading fee charged. 

Serials from about 

is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
Street. Doctors’ Commons London. E.C.é4. 








Lj 





TYPEWRITING. 





ESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand- Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons oo. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 










UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 









YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarcans, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 










fie 


PEWRITING and FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. High-grade 


work; speedy delivery. Write for prices. —Erriciency TYPEWRITING SERVICE, 
Gamage Building, 118 Holborn, E,C. ‘Phone, Museum 6856. 








EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the pur 
of making known their wants. Smal 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THz NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
een Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENT RATES will be sent on appli- 
cation to above. 












1 prepaid advertisements 
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St. Andrew's Treasury of Scottish Verse. Edited by Mrs. and Mr. A. 
Lawson. A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is rather a blow to open a treasury of Scottish verse and meet 
this : 
*“ Bind the sea to slumber stilly, 
Bind its odour to the lily, 
Bind the aspen ne’er to quiver, 
Then bind love to last for ever. 
Love’s a fire that needs renewal 
Of fresh beauty for its fuel ; 
Love’s wing moults when caged and captured, 
Only free, he soars enraptured.” 
Then one discovers that this gay, defiant exposition of free love was 
written by Thomas Campbell, and concludes that Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 
have compiled an anthology of poems by authors of Scottish birth. 
We think it is a pity they have chosen this test, as it has meant the 
inclusion of a great deal of inferior stuff, like this nonsense of Camp- 
bell’s ; and we do not understand the editor’s argument that poems 
such as the one we have quoted are the work “of genuine creators of 
Scottish verse.”” The book does, however, contain a great deal of verse 
in the Scottish dialect, and of some very interesting modern specimens 
by living poets. If it were only for them, the book would be welcome. 


Africa: Slave or Free? By J. H. Harris. With a Preface by Sir 
Sypney Oxivier. Student Christian Movement. 6s. net. 
This is a useful little book by the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Aborigines Protection Society. It states the problem of the relations 
between Africa and Europe in a way admirably suited to the under- 
standing of the ordinary man. Mr. Harris starts by giving the mini- 
mum of statistical and other information necessary for such under- 
standing, and then goes straight to the point. The point is land and 
labour, for, as anyone reading these pages will learn, the question 
whether the African is to develop a life and society of his own as a 
free man, or whether he shall sink further into economic servitude to 
Europe and Europeans, depends almost entirely upon how the 
European States which govern him deal with his land and his labour. 
This is the question treated in Parts II. and III. of Mr. Harris’s book. 
In Parts IV. and V. he considers other vital questions, e.g., the drink 
problem, sexual relations, education, and missionary activity. 


THE CITY 


S forecast in these notes, markets have continued 
to recover, and among the features of the week are 
the rise in Royal Dutch Petroleum and Dorman, 

Long and Co. new ordinary shares; the last one still the 

cheapest and most attractive in the iron and steel section 

at about 7s. for the 4s. paid share, the remaining 16s. per 

share being spread over the next twelve months in three 

calls of 4s., while the shares rank for dividend from June Ist. 
* * * 


Another feature of the week is the number of appeals for 
capital in which, while the investment point of view is not 
disregarded, the predominant factor is the worthiness of the 
object for which the money is required. At least three such 
appeals are before the public. ‘Wrst, there are the 6 per 
cent. Housing Bonds, about which it is unnecessary to say 
anything, except to commiserate with Dr. Addison on the 
way in which he is let down every time by the Treasury. 
Then there is the Welwyn Garden Cities, Ltd., which asks for 
£250,000 in the shape of shares carrying a 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative dividend. This company has an exceptionally strong 
board, including the Earlof Lytton, Mr. Ebenezer Howard, 
Sir John Mann, and Captain R. L. Reiss, and as it has bought 
its land on favourable terms, as the site appears to be 
exceptionally attractive, and as the company has all the 
experience of Letchworth and of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association to fall back upon, it ought to 
do well. Last, but not least, comes the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, Ltd., which invites applications 
for £25,000 6 per cent. loan stock and 25,000 shares of £1 
each, carrying a dividend of 7} per cent. This Association, 
which is the pioneer of the Reform Public House, has paid 
the maximum dividend allowed by its rules since 1899, and 
the profits for 1919 equal 16 per cent. on its share capital. 
It has one hundred and sixty inns under its management, 
and is going to take over another twenty this year, for which 
purpose it is now issuing the loan stock and shares referred 
to. As it is registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, no one person may hold more than £200 of its 
shares, but there is no limit to the amount of loan stock 
that may be held by any one person. It is to be hoped 
that the required capital will be forthcoming in all these 
cases, and it is probable that persons who invest their money 


in these undertakings will turn out to have done a good 
deal better for themselves from the purely selfish point of 
view than if they had put it in some of the textile, shipping 
and other business concerns that have been floated of late 
on vastly inflated values. 

* * * 


Advices from the United States tend to show that capital 
is becoming almost as scarce there as it is with us, but this 
is in part due to the same sort of post-war boom in company 
flotations that we have been experiencing. The high prices 
for foreign products have made the farmers of the United 
States comparatively wealthy, but they are inexperienced 
investors and have, we are told, fallen an easy prey to the 
clever salesmen whom the American bankers and finance 
houses send all over the country to push their bonds and 
shares—a practice which has not yet been adopted in this 
country, and, please God, never will be. Matters became so 
bad in this respect in Iowa that the Bankers’ Association 
of that State has passed resolutions warning the public 
against irresponsible flotations, the resolutions starting off 
in the following strong terms : 

Whereas we have within this State a swarm of private corporation 
promoters who are engaged in the business of starting new cor- 
porations for the sole purpose of securing promotion salaries, in- 
cluding exorbitant commissions paid to agents for the sale of stock ; 
and as a means of reducing this evil we call upon the bankers of 
Iowa to refuse the inducements now so freely offered for their influ- 
ence in making sales of stock in these concerns, most of which are 
unnecessary, if not unsound. We urge the bankers of Iowa to refuse 
to buy notes given for purchase of such stock. 

* * * 


We, on this side, are quite aware of the shortcomings of 
our telephone service during the war period, and it may 
interest some readers of these notes to learn that our friends 
across the Atlantic have found it necessary to apologise 
for their telephone service. I subjoin an extract from the 
report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company : 

We lost heavily during the war in men and women trained 
for work, and in young men in the minor supervisory positions. 

Handicapped by this lack of plant and of — especially 

supervisory officials, we entered upon the year of the greatest demands 

upon us. Unavoidably, therefore, the service, particularly in con- 
ted centres, has been impaired. It is now improving, but it cannot 

CG tems to the pre-war standard until conditions approaching 

those before the war again obtain. To do as well as has been done, 

no body of men and women ever laboured more loyally in the public 
service than have the thousands in this service during the past year. 
* * * 


Among those companies which were adversely affected by 
the outbreak of war is Mappin and Webb, the well-known 
jewellers and cutlers, and it is interesting to learn from the 
report recently issued that the company has made a quick 
recovery. Although a new factory is being constructed at 
Sheffield and considerable extensions are in progress at one 
of the London showrooms, the company’s business is not 
confined to this country, as will be seen from the fact that 
it has subsidiaries in Europe, the Dominions, South America, 
Brazil, and Argentina. The net profit for the past financial 
year amounted to £86,900, as compared with £67,000 for 
1918 and £46,800 for 1917, but in respect of 1918 the com- 
pany was able to clear off preference dividend arrears, and 
to pay an ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. With regard 
to the year now under review the dividend was increased to 
15 per cent., or the highest as yet paid in the company’s 
history. £20,000 is set aside for reserve and goodwill, 
while the latter is now written down to a moderate figure. 
It is interesting to note the tribute paid to the English 
working man by the chairman, Mr. William Harris, as 
follows : 

During the year labour troubles were threatened in Sheffield, 
but, by negotiations, strikes had so far been averted. He could 
not help feeling and saying that half these troubles would be averted 
if the masters put themselves in the place of the men and volun- 
tarily made fair and reasonabie concessions instead of waiting until 
they were asked for or obtained by pressure. The English working 
man had many faults, but when all those were discounted he still 
remained the most skilful worker in the world. (Hear, hear.) He 
(the chairman) had no fear of the industrial supremacy of England 
in the markets of the world. We should regain all we lost during 
the war, and more. Sheffield could hold its own any day against 
Rhode Island and against Solingen—or against both. The English 
working man was heir to the skill and wisdom of many past genera- 
tions. It was probable that the bulk of the men who were making 
knives for the company in Sheffield to-day were the direct descendants 
of the men who worked in the forges of Hallamshire five hundred 

A. Enix Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ALLIANCE. 

President Mrs. CARRTE CHAPMAN CaTr. 

Vice-President Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D. 


WORLD CONGRESS OF WOMEN IN GENEVA. 
MASS MEETING in the KINGSWAY HALL, 
. Fripay, May 2ist, at 8 p.m. 
To send British Delegation to Geneva. 


‘THE 


Speakers : 
Viscountess ASTOR, M.P., Official Delegate of British Government 
to Geneva Congress. 
Madame SUZANNE GRINBERG, Advocate, France. 
Mrs. SAROJINI NAIDU, India. 
Miss YANA SHIDACHI, Japan. 
Mrs. EDWARD GAUNTLETT, Japan, Delegate to Geneva Congress. 
Miss MAUDE ROYDEN. 
Miss LENA ASHWELL. 
Chair: Mrs. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 
Tickets : Reserved and numbered, ros., 5s., 28. 6d., 1s. 3d. ; reserved, 
8d. To be obtained from the Secretary of the British Geneva Congress 
Committee, Evelyn House, 62 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 


PRINCIPAL : R. H. PICKARD, F.R.S. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Head of the College: Miss Mary E. Marspen. 


Recognised courses of Training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork Housewifery, 
including Infant Care, Advanced Cookery, Needlework, Dressmaking and Ladies’ 
Tailoring. Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 





London, II. 





DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Head of the Department: Miss Hitpa Bipevevx. 


Recognised Courses of Training for Heaith Visitors, Infant and Child Welfare Workers, 
Sanitary Inspectors, Teachers of Hygiene, LY - Meat and Food Inspectors. Preparatory 
Courses for Nurses. Courses January and April. Hostels 
for Students. For particulars of Custoula, Fees, Scholarships, Maintenance Grants 
and Hostels, apply to the Secretary. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
: Miss STANSFELD. Students ere trained 
bers . The Course of 


! 





GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS. 


Cuameers, Girton Co 
igh Se 


E 
pay Vp yh § p-- - B-- - 180 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA. 
lasses, E tbmics, Dancing. 





. Sing 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, icrafts taken who 
service of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls t remain till18. A well-known Master 
is now joining the staff. Vacancies for boys. 
Principals: The Misses Mawvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHoxts. 
> a %. 


_Ssss ee. Ss SCHOOL, HARROW. 
— "College ‘Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





op application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, lste Scholar of Newn- 





UNIOR CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, NORTHCOTE, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 


Head of Girls’ Boarding House: Miss Miles (Member of the College of Nursing). 
Head of Boys’ Boarding House: H. Lyn Herris, B.A., LL.B. (Camb.) 
Headmistress: Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. 

Full particulars on application to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


lip ins teks SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


lication to Miss F. M, S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons,), 
Tel, : 7 Grayshott. 











New 7 Term. commenced ey 1. 





_ = FINISHING SCHOOL for gitle, over 15, to be opened in 
May, in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 
rench and German.— 





NTER-DENOMINATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL at Swanwick, 
Derpysuire, June 19-28. Subject: “ The Christian Standard of Life." Lectures 
are given by experts. For detailed programme send stamped addressed envelope 

to Miss Garpner, 92 St. George’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLEP GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman on. Treasurer: Mr. C.G. Monte- 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.— For information concerning 
Scboleneitcs, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Prin- 
cipal, Miss Lawrence. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 

RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE ( ised by the Board of Education) 
Preparation for work in tinuation (a) for factory and town workers: 

(b) for farm and rural workers. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Tux Secretary, 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 


Unrversrry Courses in Arts, Scizexce. Mrpicing, and Encinexrine for Men 





Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women S its. — Pro- 
spectus post free from RgGisTRAR. 
TH ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


+ into buman evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes tae 





and easy, the voice full, and the walk yz: a congestion specially 
without need for operations. Lx c improve quickly.—Mr. ArTuus 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 





B "tts is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. 1s. 6d.. 2s. 6d., or Ss. per tin, post free ad 
Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Content. 
—Matruvusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S. 


Post free 2d. 





“THE NEW STATESMAN,” 
including all a and Pos : ONE YEAR (Inland 
or Overseas), 308. SIX MONTHS: Inland, 15s.; Overseas, 16s. 6d. 
THREE MON'<US: Inland, 7s. 6d.; Overseas, 8s. 3d. Address to 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

Index for Vol. XIV. may now be obtained on application. Binding 
Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XIV. ready shortly, price 7s. and 
32s. respectively. 








garet's oon Harrow). Special advantages for F 
Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6. 
_ seove HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 


Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 





CHOOL FOR GIRLS from ro to 18 years of age. (P.N.E.U.) 
Physical Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Dairy Work, Poultry Farming. 
Handicrafts and Domestic Science, in addition to usual subjects and languages. 

Prospectus from 
Mrs. SHELLEY, West Houses, WatsHam-Le-WiLLows, Surro.e. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
LEE, S.E. 12. Montessori methods adopted. Dalcroze Eurythmics taught. 
Children admitted from 3 to 8 years of age. A few boarders taken.—For 

further patticulars apply to the Principal, Miss Mitprep Sree. 





OME SCHOOL for Girls and Boys in Lake District. First-rate 
education and care.— Principal, Storms, Keswick. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OF 





UNIVERSITY BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The Council invites applications for the post of Lecturer in English 
Language (Man or Woman). Stipend {300 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by three or four testimonials, should be 
sent to the undersigned not later than Monday, May 31st, 1920. 

The candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties at 
the commencement of October next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY. 
The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of MODERN 
HISTORY. Salary {800 per annum. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained by the 26th May. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








ARE COMMITTEE AND GIRLS’ CLUB ORGANIZER, 
Bromley-by-Bow. Training ard experience essential £200 p.a. Write Hon. 
Sec., Bromley Fund, North London Collegiate School, Sandall Rd., N.W. 5. 





OMAN GRADUATE, Loadon Uneentiy. 21, desires secretarial work in or near 
London, Experienced.—Box . New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, We? 
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No part of this issue has been or will be underwritten. 





The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange for dealing in the Shares after Allotment will be applied for. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL OPEN ON THE 10th DAY OF MAY, 1920. 








A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 





SHARE CAPITAL 


£250,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


250,000 Seven per cent. Cumulative Shares of £1 each. 





ISSUE AT PAR OF 


250,000 7% Cumulative Shares of £1 each 


(Subject to the Directors’ Qualification Shares and the Shares for which the Memorandum of Association has been subscribed), 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS:— 


2s. 6d. on Application, 7s. 6d. on Allotment, 5s. on Ist August, 1920, and 5s, on Ist October, 1920, 
Payment in full may be made on Allotment, and Dividends will accrue at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum 


from the date of payment. Interest at the rate 


of 7 per cent. per ‘annum will be chargeable on 


overdue instalments. 





DIRECTORS. 


RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LYTTON, Knebworth House, Knebworth 
Herts; Chairman of Trust Houses, Limited; President of Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust, Limited. 

SIR THEODORE GERVASE CHAMBERS, K.B.E., 8 North Street, West- 
minster, London, §8.W.1; Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution; late 
Controller of the National War Savings Committee. 

EBENEZER HOWARD, J.P., Homesgarth, Letchworth, Herts; Director 
of First Garden City, Limited. 

JAMES ROBERT FARQUHARSON, Kilbrannan, Coolhurst Road, London, 
N.8; of James Farquharson & Sons, Manufacturers and Merchants. 

LT.-COL. FRANCIS EDWARD FREMANTLE, M.P., Bedwell Park, 
Hatfield, Herts; Chairman of the London County Council Housing 
Committee; Consulting Medical Officer of Health for Hertfordshire. 

WALTER THOMAS LAYTON, C.H., C.B.E., Hillside, Weybridge 


SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E., 8 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2, 
and Glasgow; Chartered Accountant. 

CHARLES BENJAMIN PURDOM, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, Gray’s Inn, 
London, W.C.1; Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association. 

CAPT. RICHARD LEOPOLD REISS, 55 Oakley Square, London, N.W.1; 
Member of the Advisory Housing Council of the Ministry of Health; 
Director of London Labourers’ Dwellings, Limited. 

BOLTON SMART, 23 Baldock Road, Letchworth, Herts; Chairman of 
Letchworth Cottages and Buildings, Limited. 

SAMUEL SMETHURST, J.P., Coldhurst House, Longsight, Oldham; 





Director of 8. & J. Smethurst, Limited; President of the Institute of 
* Builders; late President of the Federation of Building Trade Employers. 
Director of the National Federation of Iron and Stee] Manufacturers. 


BANKERS. 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, Head Office and Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
GRUNDY, KERSHAW, SAMSON & CO., 6 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. ROYDS, RAWSTORNE & CO., 46, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
BROKERS. 


SIDNEY J. LOVELL & CO., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C. 2, and Stock Exchange, London. 


AUDITORS. 
W. B. PEAT & CO., 11 Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 2. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
FREDERIC JAMES OSBORN, Premier House, 150 Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. 1. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been formed for the objects mentioned in its Memo- 
randum of Association, and particularly for the purposes of :— 

1. Developing on modern town-plenning lines a complete town 
on an estate nearly 4 square miles in extent situated on both sides 
of the Great Northern Railway main line, 21 miles from King’s 

ross, 

2. Providing the public services, such as water, gas, electricity 
and sewerage, or arranging for their provision ‘with the Local 
Authorities cr statutory companies having powers in the district. 

3. Developing or arranging for the development by subsidiary 
companies of the building materials within the area, consisting 
of gravel, chalk, brick-earth and sand. ‘ . 

4. Erecting or assisting in the erection of factories, residences, 
cottages, shops and other buildings, both for sale and letting. 

_ 6. Managing or joining in the management of any business 
within the town of a public or semi-public character. 

DEVELOPMENT.—The town has been Parget as a garden city with 
a permanent agricultural and rural belt, and with provisions for the needs 
of a population of 40,000 to 50,000. It will thus be seen that the scheme is 
entirely distinct from a garden suburb, which by providing for the housing 
of the people working in an adjoining district does nothing to relieve 
congestion and transport difficulties. he maximum density of houses is 
planned for twelve to the acre and the average not more than five to the 
acre. The method of planning proposed to be adopted by the Company 
will not only tend to reduce the cost of development, but will also preserve 
the amenities and health of the town. 

In order to encourage the demand for sites and to stimulate the rapid 
development of the town, the Company is organised on the basis of the 
original shareholders receiving dividends of not more than 7 per cent. per 
sanum (oumee’ ve). All further profits of the Company (subject to 








are to be e henefit or its inhabitants. This 
expenditure will improve its amenities and tend to er rates, a us, 
it a eeeree attract both residen 


cond brought sheut, under whion a large werking population will 
80 al . ier a large ng popu ion w 
be living, cannot fall to promote their contentment and happiness. 
SOURCES OF REVENUE.—The revenue of the Company will fall 
under the following heads :— 

1. Profits on the disposal of lands and the creation of ground rents. 

2. Profits from the Company's participation in concessions, such 
as the development of the resources of building materials on 
the property, and joint interests in building undertakings and 
other enterprises carried on within the town, such as stores 
cinemas, hotels, restaurants, nursery gardens, etc. 

8. Rents and profits from sports grounds, recreation or assembly 
rooms, clubs, swimming baths, motor services, or other busi- 
nesses in which the Company may own an interest. 

4. Bigtee fae on the property for public services rendered by 

e Company. 
6, Rents aad 3 profits from the Company’s agricultura] estate, 


It is estimated that the revenues of the Company will, at an early date, 
suffice to pay the dividend on the original capital, and leave a balance of 
revenue that will materially assist in the development of the amenities «f 
the town, thus tending to create higher land values and to secure still 
further the shareholders’ interests. ; F cna 

The Directors intend to undertake, either direct or through subsidiary 
companies, the immediate erection of factories of the most modern and up- 
to-date type, with all necessary railway sidings and other facilities, includ- 
ing power for economical production. These factories will be let or sold. 
Having regard to the high rents and other costs obtaining for this class 
of business premises in London and its neighbourhood, and the great 
scarcity prevailing, it is believed that this will be a highly profitable under- 
taking. These buildings will provide healthy and efficient workshops in 
close contiguity to healthy and pleasant homes. 

_DESCRIPTION OF THE ESTATE.—The site is on the Great Northern 
Railway main line from King’s Cross to the North, midway between Welwyn 
and Hatfield in Hertfordshire. Between Hatfield and King’s Cross there 
are 40 trains daily, the journey taking about half-an-hour. The site of the 
new station in the centre of the Estate is a few minutes’ from Hatfield. 
branch line running through the property to Luton and Dunstable connects 
with tho Biguad and L. and N Railways, and another with the Great 
Eastern Railway via Hertford. South of the Estate is a third branch to 
St. Albans. The Great North Road and other important main roads pass 
through the Estate, and the town will be admirably situated for motor 
transport to and from London. Digswell House and Park, forming part 
of the north-western portion of the Estate, and the sporting rights over 
578 acres (in addition to Digswell Park), are let on lease for a term of years 
expiring 25th March, 1934, at a rent of £670, but the Directors are of 
opinion that the existence of this lease will not in any way interfere with 
the proposed development of the Estate. : 

e district is healthy and has been known for generations as one of 
the best residential districts in the Home Counties. The Estate stands on 
high ground (250 to 400 feet above sea-level) between the valleys of the 
Mimram and the Lea. The subsoil is chiefly of gravel and chalk. An 
ample water supply is obtainable. 

PURCHASE CONSIDERATION.—The amount of money expended by 
the Vendor Company in connection with the property or which they, are 
liable to pay in respect of properties agreed to be acquired, the pevehape 
of which is as yet uncompleted, is £109,380, and this amount will be satis- 
fied by the issue to them or their nominees of 12,659 fully-paid Shares of 
£1 each in the Company, and by the payment of £96,721 in cash. 
will thus be no promotion , and le of this issue, less 
the preliminary expenses, will be available for the the ny, 
or will represent moneys already n the and development o 
the estate. The price includes farms, homesteads, cottages, residences, 
gravel, sand, brick-earth, and a considerable quantity of growing timber 
(chiefly oak). The average price is under £40 an acre. ‘ 

TIMBER.—In addition to the large amount of growing timber included 
in the purchase price the Company is negotiating with the Timber Con- 
troller to secure at a reasonable price the standing and felled timber on 
the Estate already purchased by him from Lord Desborough. 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED —continued, 


RAILWAY STATION AND FACILITIES.—Negotiations with the Great 
Northern Railway Company for the provision of a station in the centre of 
the estate, and for the sale to the Great Northern may 4 Company of 
66 acres of land for railway widenings, goods yards, etc., thus fully pro- 
yiding for the industrial and passenger requirements of the new town, are 
in an advanced stage, and it is believed will shortly be completed. ork 
on the new railway station has already been commenced. 


FINANCIAL PROSPECTS.—The essence of the Company’s undertaking 
is the conversion of alg eo land hav a comparatively small vaiue 
into urban land ripe for building, and of producing 
rents. Land in the immediate vicinity of a station 21 miles from London 
will often realise from £500 to £1,000 an acre, even without such amenities 
as exist at Welwyn. The Company’s Estate provides ideal residential sites 
and is also admirably situated for manufacturing purposes. Having regarc 
to the heavy present demand for building sites, there should be no diffi- 
culty in securing the rapid development of 600 or 700 acres in the neigh- 
bourhood of the station. The development of this area alone should produce 
a revenue of at least £35,000 per annum. 

The capital value of the land will increase pari passu with development 
The combination of the estates which have been purchased from Lord 
Desborough and the Marquis of Salisbury has considerably enhanced the 
value of the whole. It is estimated that with the development of 600 or 
700 acres the estate will be worth at least £500,000, apart from the value 
of the buildings and public services owned or partly owned by the Company. 

The 
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be ‘ed from fact ‘that ‘the area of the proposed town and the 
lat ae prowaes for will ximate to : of Cheitenham, Col. 
or to 
Census of 1911. Within this gros, Sie Company will 
its ownership of the 


ofa fita The 
revenue upon this y will be employed Company, 
after due provision for the shareholders’ interests, in behalf of the public 
purposes of the new town. 
CONSULTANTS.—The following consultants are advising the Directors 
on various aspects of the Company's enterprise :— 


Consulting Land Agents and Sprryore—AL FRED SAVILL & SONS, 


51 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Consulting Architect—COURTENAY M. CRICKMER, F.R.I.B.A., 
1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 2. 


Consulting Engineers—Water Supply and Drainage, J. D. HAWORTH, 

M.S.E., F.G.8., 15 Dartmout Street, S.W. (associated with 

WM. WHITAKER, B.A., F.R.S.); Gas Supply, PERCY GRIF- 
FITH, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., F.G.S., 20 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1; 
Risctricity Supply, PREECE, CARDEW & RIDER, 8 Queen Anne's 
Gate, 8.W. 1: allway Construction, SIR JOHN WOLFE BARRY, 
LYSTER & PARTNERS, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, a 4 

Conguiting Lapdecape Gardeners—MILNER, SON & WHITE, 7 Victoria 

reet, 8.W. 1. 


The following additional information is given in accordance with the 


provisions of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908:— 

A copy of the Memorandum of Association, with the names, addresses 
and descriptions of the signatories, is printed in the fold of this Prospectus 
and forms part thereof. 


“ Fhe Memorandum of Association includes provisions to the following 
effect :— 

8. The objects for which the Company is established are :— 

(28) To apply any profits of the Company after the payment of the 
maximum dividend to which the Share Capital of the Company is 
entitled to any purpose or purposes which the Company or its Directors 
may deem for the benefit directly or indirectly of the garden city 
founded by ‘the Company or its inhabitants. 

(29) Upon any winding up and distribution of the assets of the 
Company except for the purpose of reconstruction to apply any balance 
remaining after repayment of the paid-up Capital of the Company and 
any sum required to make up any arrears of dividend on the Share 
Capital of the Company in accordance with Clause 5 hereof for the 
benefit of such garden city or its inhabitants. 

If the Capital of the Company is increased the Shares in the increased 
Capital are to be issued subject to a limitation of the dividend thereon 
to a rate not exceeding two per cent. above the actual percentage per 
annum yielded by, any British Government security for the time being 
subsisting at the lowest price current on the London Stock Exchange on 
any day during the three calendar months next preceding the subscription 
or offer for subscription of the Shares. 

The Articles of Association provide as follows:— 

70. The qualification of a Director (other than that of a Civic Director) 
shall be the holding of 100 Shares in the Company (the qualification of a 
Civic Director is one Share). 

71. The Directors shall be paid such remuneration (if any) as the Com- 
pany in General Meeting shall from time to time determine and such 
remuneration shall be divided among them in such pospervion and manner 
as the Directors may determine and in default of such determination within 
the year equally. he Directors shall also be paid their travelling and 
hotel expenses of attending and returning from Board and Committee Meet- 
ings and Meetings of the Company. 

74. The Directors may do the following things:— 

(b) From time to time appoint one or more of their number to be 
Managing Director or Managing Directors or to be General Manager or 
General Managers of the Company for such period on such terms as to 
remuneration and with such powers and authorities as they deem fit. 


(e) Grant to any Director required to go abroad or render any other 
extraordinary service such special remuneration for the services ren- 
dered as they think proper. 

(i) Arrange that any business or branch of a business which this 
Company is authorised to carry on shall be carried on by means or 
through the agency of any subsidiary company or companies and on 
behalf of this Company enter into any arrangement with any such 
subsidiary company for taking the profits and bearing the losses of 
any business or branch so carried on or for financing any such sub- 
sidiary company or guaranteeing its liabilities or make any other 
arrangement which may seem to them desirable with reference to any 

usiness or branch so carried on and appoint remove and re-appoint 
any person whether members of their own body or not to act as Directors 
or Managers of any such subsidiary qompeny or any other company in 
which this Company is interested and may fix the remuneration of the 
persons so appointed which may be paid either wholly by a salary or 
commission or percentage on profits or turnover or portly y one means 
and partly by pastes and may allow a Director of this Company whilst 
acting as a Director of any other company in which this Company is 
interested to receive from such other company and retain any remu- 
neration approved by this Company for so acting and any such appoint- 
ment as aforesaid may be e on such terms and subject to such 
conditions as the Directors may think fit and the Directors may at 
any time remove any person so appointed. 

78. A Director may hold any other office or employment under the 
Company excepting that of Auditor and may act either personally or as 
&@ member of a ‘firm as Solicitor Accountant Banker Broker or Surveyor 
to the Company or render any other services to the Company and may 


receive remuneration from the Company for holding such office or employ- 
ment or for so acting or for rendering any such service in addition to any 
Temuneration payable to him as a Director. 


The minimum subscription on which the Company may proceed to 
allotment is fixed by the Articles of Association at seven Shares. 

e preliminary expenses, exclusive of brokerage, are estimated at the 
sum of £16,000 and will be paid by the Company. 

The following contracts have been entesed into:— 

1, Agreement dated the 9th day of April, 1920, between The Right 
Honourable The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G.., G.C.V.O., C.B., Hatfield House, 
Hertfordshire, of the one part, and Second Garden City Limited, whose 
registered office is situate at 150 Southampton Row, W.C.1, of the other 
art, whereby the latter agrees to purchase about 689 acyes of land in the 

arishes ot Hatfield and Tewin, in the County of Hertford, at the price 
of £40,000, of which amount £4,000 has been paid as deposit, the purchaser 
also agreeing to pay £500 to one of the existing tenants as additional com- 
pensation on the determination of his tenancy. 

2. Agreement dated the 2nd day of December, 1919, between The Right 
Honourable Lord Desborough, K.C.V.O., of Taplow Court, Maidenhead, in 
the County of Buckingham, of the one part, and Second Garden City 
Limited, of the other part, whereby the latter has agreed to purchase about 
230 acres of land known as Sherrards Park Wood and Brockswood, situate 
in the Parishes of Digswell, Hatfield and Welwyn, in the county of Hert- 
ford, at the price of £3,458 9s. 6d., of which amount £345 has been paid as 
deposit. The timber on this land not sold to the Timber Controller has to 
be paid for at a valuation. This has been agreed at £2,360 and will be 
paid bz Second Garden City Limited. 

3. Agreement dated the 3rd day of May, 1920, and made between Second 
Garden City Limited, of the one part, and the Company of the other part, 
whereby the Company acquires the properties included in contracts Nos, | 
and 2, and also an estate of about 1,457 acres of land, being part of the 
Peashanger Estate, Hertfordshire, for 12,659 fully-paid shares of £1 each 
in this Company, and £96,721 in cash. 

Under agreement No. 3 the Company. tele over the liabilities of Second 
Garden City Limited. other than any liability to complete the purchases 
of the seqerten referred to in agreements Nos. 1 and 2, and any liability 
to the Bankers of Second Garden City Limited, which last mentioned liabill- 
ties will be discharged by the Vendor Company out of the part of the 
consideration payable in cash. 

Under agreement No. 3 the Company also soguires the benefit of certain 
contracts entered into in the ordinary course of business with Trollope & 
Colls, Ltd.; Welwyn, Homes Ltd.; and Labour Saving Houses Ltd.; whic 
rovide for the erection of a hutted camp for workmen and of cottages and 
ouses. 

All the Directors are Shareholders in Second Garden City Limited, 
holding the following numbers of ply raid shares of £1 each, namely: 
The Earl of Lytton, 100 shares; Sir T. G. Chambers, 500 shares; E. Howard, 
500 shares; J. R. Farquharson, 500 shares; Lt.-Col. F. E. Fremantle, 505 
shares; W. T. Layton, 100 shares; Sir John Mann, 100 shares; C. B. 
Purdom, 100 shares; Capt. R. L. ‘Reiss, 300 shares; Bolton Smart, 100 
shares; and Samuel Smethurst, 1,000 shares; out of a total issued -capital 
of 12,659 fully-paid shares of £1 each. 

Application for shares should be made on the accompanying form and 
forwarded to the Company’s Bankers, or any of their branches, with a re- 
mittance for the amount payable on application. Where no allotment is 
made the deposit will be returned in full, and if the number of shares 
allotted be less than that applied for the balance will be credited towards 
the amount payable on allotment. Failure to pay any instalment wiil 
render the allotment liable to cancellation and previous instalments liable 
to forfeiture. 

Share Certificates will be issued as soon as possible after the shares 
are fully paid. 

A brokerage of 3d. per share will be paid on all shares allotted to the 
ublic on applications made on forms bearing the stamps of Bankers, 
oo or recognised agents. 

Applications will in due course be made to the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange for a settlement in and official quotation of the shares now issued. 
The Memorandum and Articles of Association and copies of the above- 
mentioned contracts can be inspected at the Offices of the Messrs. Grundy, 
Kershaw, Samson & Co., 6, Austin Friars, London, E.C., 2, during business 
hours on any working day whilst the list remains open. Copies of this 
Prospectus and Application Forms can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, and also from the Company’s Bankers, Brokers and Solicitors. 

4th May, 1920. 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED. 


Issue at par of 250,000 7°, Cumulative Shares of £1 each, 


(Subject to the Directors’ Qualification Shares and the Shares for which 
the Memorandum of Association has been subscribed). 
Payable: 2s. 6d. on Application, 7s. 6d. on Allotment, 5s. on ist August, 
1920, and 5s. on ist October, 1920. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the DIRECTORS OF WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Company’s Bankers the sum of 
£ ; .., being a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on application 
> eae : wee Shares of £1 each in the above-named Company, 
I/we request you to allot me/us that number of Shares, and I/we hereby 
agree to accept the same or any less number that you may allot to me/us 
upon the terms of the Company’s Froapectus dated the 4th day of May, 
1920, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company ; 
and I/we authorise you to place my/our name(s) on the Register of 
Members of the Company in respect of the Shares allotted to me/us. 

I/we hereby declare that this application is not made by or for the 
benefit of any enemy subject within the meaning of the Trading with the 
Enemy Amendment Act, 1916. 


Usual Signature 


Name in full . cecal 
(Block letters, giving title (if any) or stating whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


Address in full 


Profession, Occupation, or Description : ‘ 
(A Lady should state whether she is a Spinster, Wife or Widow) 


8.67. Date ... bates fetdesnschveseve 
Please. write distinctly. 


This Form when completed should be sent with remittance to the 
COMPANY’S BANKERS, BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 19 Fieet Street, 
London, E.0.4; Head Olfice; or any of their Branches 

should be made payable to ‘“‘ Bearer’ and crossed “ Not N: 
bs Any alteration from “ Order” to “ " must be signed 


An Acknowledgment will be forwarded in course either Allet- 
ment Letter or return of deposit, a w 
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THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED (“P.R.H.A.”) 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 


160 INNS. THE PIONEER OF THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST SYSTEM. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : 











75,000 SHARES OF £1 each, fully paid - - £75,000 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - - - - - 23,401 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - - - - - 3,450 
6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - e2© s&s » - - 7,841 

Total Capital ._ « -« . ° £109,692 





FIVE PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (maximum allowed by the rules) have been paid yearly since 1899. Reserves, 
£45,000. Maximum now raised to 7} per Cent. for 1920 onwards. Profits shown on Share Capital issued 
were 13 per Cent. for 1918; 16 per Cent. for 1919. 





SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
*REGINALD CRIPPS, 8ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193, REGENT STREET, W.1. 
Telegraph—*‘ Healthsome, Reg, London.” Telephone—1448-1449 Gerrard. 


PRESIDENT : 
THE RT. REV. BISHOP JAYNE (formerly of Chester). 
VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL BOURNE | HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RUT- 
SIR VINCENT CAILLARD (VICKERs, LAND, K.G. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 


Lrp.). 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD GLEN- SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
J COL. SIR EDWARD WARD, Barr., 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD KINNATRD, K 


GENERAL MANAGER : 
BARRY HOLDERNESS, M.B.E. 


C.B BANKERS : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTIN’S, LTD., 43, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


COUNCIL : 


*CAPT. B. W. BENTINCK. *C. R. SEYMOUR, Eso. naw a eg = 
*A. BRISCO, Esq. col rman, Executive Committee). MESSRS. WONTNER & SONS, 40, or » WC, 
AUDITORS : 


Cc. M. CHAPMAN, Esq. 
E. L. SOMERS COCKS, Esq. 





THE REV. CANON O. MORDAUNT. 


H. J. TORR. 
eX SIR ALFRED WELBY, 


-B.E. 
J. V. WHEELER, Esq. 
CAPT. B. A. WOODD. 





MESSRS. W. F. WISEMAN and F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered Accountants), 
of GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 4, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


*Member of Executiye Committee. 


APPLICATIONS are now invited for 


25,000 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid 
£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


Twenty houses are to be taken over this year. 
Maximum holding, 200; maximum Dividend 


Loan 





in order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC HOUSES under management. 

SHARES.—£1 each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrawable. 
7} per cent., payable yearly. 

LOAN STOCK.—Any amount from £1 upwards. Interest, 6 per cent. per annum, payable July Ist, January Ist. 
Stock is transferable, and can be redeemed at par by the Association at January Ist in any year by giving a year’s notice. 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Inns on Reformed 
Lines. M rs are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and thus have no inducement to push the sale, but have 
a substantial interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in fact, REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not mere 
drinking-bars. Houses are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, First Garden City, Southampton Corporation, &c. 

Managers are carefully chosen and regularly inspected. The houses are free from “tie” to brewers. The Inns are chiefly 
for the professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea-room distinct from the bar, 
and most have tea-gardens. 

GROWTH OF THE “P.R.H.A.”’—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there are 160, ranging from North- 
umberland to Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £109,692. Reserves, £45,000. For further par- 
ticulars and balance sheet ask for the Annual Report. 

Maximum Dividend paid yearly since 1899, 5 per cent. ; now raised to 7} per cent. 

N.B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one person. No limit for Loan Stock. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED FOR 23 YEARS. 


10 tue couxen or FORMS OF APPLICATION. 
THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 








193 REGENT STREET, W. 1. 
BB cc ccscdccsacsedecess 1920. Be. 0 cc cscaveess 1920. 
I, the undersigned, hereby apply for.................. Shares of £1 full igned. ; RE ae ealteree ET Six per Cent. 
. in the above-named Assoc stion,. in respect of which I enqiene 6m i! —d ey t - oe ee See = in respect of (which I enclose an order 


Tt. din 6ine £600 n0 00684 devin ate Uehiensencends Habs GboubtOriegncccece 
agree to accept the Shares in accordance with the rules of the Association, and 


and I OD GF WN FE Blinn hic écccdeciccccccccccscccccccecccccuccccesosees 
to be bound thereby. 


Signature ........000+ TTT TT TTe Socceccccceces CTE - ancsgessocsnscsocnsanssscsovasevesanps 
N.S. Name in full (Mr., Mrs: or Miss) ..........000s N.S Name in full (Mr., Mrs. or Miss)... .0.0+++++0+00000% 
ND nWics ebb vntarenecetecsdeds decccecses AdAPESE 0. occ cee eneeecnrerennneeeneneees eorceces 





eee eee ee eenee eee eee | eee eee ee Seema eee EOE EHH E EEE EHH ESE ES EE HH SEES 


Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed ‘‘ Bank ef Liverpoo! & Martin's, ie” 
Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzarout & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pusiisuinc Co., Lrp. 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 





GtNnre. 





